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A THEORY 


J {u^,:\f:j jC^ 777 <' p*, 
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-W r^!yrsU?-^RlU:r cjtki S^uth 
tx*r*Ji end (hr Whitt 


ft Act —H cr 


J UST ocosionAtly you find younclf in an odd situation. You 
pet into it by degrees .and in the most n.itura} w.ay but 
when you arc right in the midst of it you arc suddenly 
a^anished .and ask yourself how in die world it .all came about. 

If. for example, you put to sea on a wooden raft with a parrot 
and five companions, it is inevitable that sooner or later you will 
wake up one moniinp out at sea, perhaps a little better rested 
tlian ordinarily, and begin to tliink .about it. 

On one sucli morning I sat wTiting in a dcw-draichcd log¬ 
book : 

“lytli May. Norwegian Indcpaidencc Day. Heavy sea. Fair 
wind. I am cool: to-day and found 7 flying fish on deck, one 
squid, on tlic cabin roof, and one unknown fish in Torstcin’s 
sleeping bag . . .” 

Here the pencil stopped, and tlic same diought came sneaking 
out; tins is really a queer Seventeenth of May; indeed, taken all 
round, a most peculiar existence. How did it .all begin? 

If I turned left, I had an unimpeded view' of a vast blue sea 
w-idi hissing waves, rolling by dose at hand in an endless pursuit 
of an ever retreating horizon. If I turned right, I s.aw die inside 
of a shadowy cabin in wdaida a bearded individital was lying on 
his back reading Gocdic, with his bare toes carefully dug into die 
latticc-w'ork in die low bamboo roof of die ctazy little cabin 
diat was our common home. 

“Bengt,” I said, pushing aw.ay die green parrot, winch wanted 
to perch on die log-book. “Can you tell me how die hell we 
come to be doing diis?” 


iz 
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Goethe sank down iindcr the red-gold beard. 

“The devil I do, you know best yourself. It was your damned 
idea, but I tliink it’s grand.” 

He moved liis toes three bars up and went on reading Gocdic 
unperturbed. Outside the cabin three otlicr fellows were working 
in the roasting sun on tlic bamboo deck. They were half-naked, 
brown-skinned and bearded, wtli stripes of sale downi tlicir backs 
and looking as if tlacy bad never done anydiing else than float 
wooden rafts westward across die Pacific. Eric came crawling in 
through the opening widi his sextant and a pile of papers: 

“Ninety-eight degrees forty-six minutes west by eight degrees 
two minutes soudi—a good last day’s run, chaps 1” 

He took my pencil and drew a tiny circle on a cliart whicli 
hung on the bamboo wall; a tiny cirdc at die end of a diain of 
nineteen circles diat curved across from die port of Callao on the 
coast of Peru. Herman, Knut and Torstcin too came eagerly 
crawling in to see die new little circle that placed us a good 
forty sea miles nearer the South Sea islands than the last in the 
chain. 

“Do you see, boys?” said Herman proudly: “diat means we’re 
850 sea miles from the coast of Peru.” 

“And we’ve anodicr 3,500 to go to get to die nearest islands,” 
Knut added cautiously. 

“And to be cjuite precise,” said Torstcin, “we’re 16,000 feet 
above the bottom of die sea and a few fathoms below die moon.” 

So now we all knew exaedy where we were, and I could go 
on speculating as to why. The parrot did not care; he only 
wanted to tug at the log. And the sea was just as round, just as 
sky-encircled, blue upon blue. 

Perhaps the whole diing had begun die winter before, in the 
office of a New York museum. Or perhaps it had already begun 
ten years earlier, on a little island in the Marquesas group in the 
middle of the Pacific. Perhaps we should land on die same island 
now, unless the north-east wind sent us fardier south, in the 
direction of Tahiti and the Tuamotu group, I could see the litde 
island clearly in my mind’s eye, widi its jagged rust-red moun¬ 
tains, the green jungle wliich flowed down dieir slopes towards 
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U\c the s'.nulcr julnn tint waita! srnl v.Mvec! along tijc 

shore. The hUnd v.-a^ nilcii funituva, asic! lisctc was no l.iml 
between it and oa where we hy tUifting, bm ncvctthelcss it was 
thouiands of sea miles away. I saw the mrro'.v Ostia valley where 
it opened osit towards the se.i, asid rctstcnibercd so well how we sat 
there 0!t Use lonely beach .and lookexi ont over this same estdlcss 
sea, cvcnisig after events'.". I was accoittpaiiict! by my wife then, 
not amosig bearded pirates as ttow.Wc were collecting .all hinds 
of live crcauircs, .and images attd ofJter relics of .1 dad culture. 
I remember very svell one particular cecnistg. The civilhcd world 
seemed so incontpsathcnsibly remote .and ujirtalWc h.ad livctl on 
the isl.tiid for tscarly a yc.ir, the only white people tlscrc; we had 
of our own wjll forsaken die gootl diings of civilisation .along 
with its evils. We livcsl in .a hut we had built for ourselves on 
piles under the palms down by the shore, .and .ate what the 
tropical woods and die Ihadfic had to otfer us. 

In a hard, but pracncil scliool we g.iincd insight into many of 
the airious problems of the Pacific. I diink that both in body 
and mind we often followed in the traces of die first primidve 
men who had come to diosc islands from .an unknown country, 
and whose Polynesian posterity ruled unchallenged over die 
island empire till men of our owai race came with die Bible in one 
hand and powder and brandy in die otiicr. 

On diat pardcular evening sve sat, as so often before, dowm on 
die bc.acli in die moonlight, widi die sea in front of us. Wide 
awake and filled svidi die romance diat surrounded ns, we let no 
impression escape us. We filled our nostrils ssdth an aroma of 
r.ank jungle and salt sc.a, and heard the wind’s rustle in lc.avcs and 
palm-tops. At regular intervals all other noises were drowned by 
die great breakers tliat rolled stniiglit in from die sea and nislicd 
in foaming over die hand till they were broken up into circles of 
frodi among die shore boulders. Tlicrc was a roaring and nisding 
and rumbling among millions of glistening stones, till all grew 
quiet again v/hen the sea-water had wididrawm to gadicr stccngdi 
for a new attack on the invincible coast. 

“It’s queer,” s.aid my wife, “but there arc never breakers like 
diis on die other side of die island.” 
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"No/’ said I, "but diis is tlic windward side, tlicrc s always a 
sea running on this side/’ 

We went on sitting there and admiring tlie sea wliich, it seemed, 
never wanted to give up demonstrating that here it came, rolling 
in from eastward, eastward, eastward. It was the eternal cast wind, 
the trade wind, which had disturbed die sea’s surface, dug it up 
and rolled it forward, up over die horizon to the cast and over 
here to the islands. Here die unbroken advance of die sea was 
finally shattered against cliffs and reefs, wliile the cast wind 
simply rose above coast and woods and mountains and continued 
westward unhindered, from island to island, towards die sunset. 

So had the seas and the light cloud formations rolled up 
over die same eastern horizon since the morning of time. The 
first men who reached these islands knew well enough that diis 
was so. Birds and insects knew it too, and the vegetation of die 
islands was completely dominated by this circumstance. And we 
knew ourselves diat far, far below the horizon to eastward, where 
the clouds came up, lay the open coast of Soudx America. It was 
4,300 sea miles away, and there was nothing but sea between. 

We gazed at the driving clouds and the heaving moonlit sea, 
and we listened to an old man who squatted half-naked before us 
and stared down into the dying glow from a litde bumt-out fire. 

‘‘Tiki/’ die old man said quiedy, "he was both god and cliicf. 
It was Tiki who brought my ancestors to these islands where we 
live now. Before that we lived in a big country beyond the sea.” 

He poked the coals with a stick to keep diem from going out 
The old man sat diinking. He lived for ancient times and was 
firmly fettered to them. He worshipped his forefathers and dicir 
deeds back to the time of the gods. And he looked forward to 
being reunited widi them. Old Tei Tetua was the sole survivor 
of all the extinct tribes on the east coast of Fatuhiva, How old he 
was he did not know, but his wrinkled, bark-brown, leathery 
skin looked as if it had been dried in the sun and wind for a 
hundred years. He was ccrtunly one of the few on these islands 
who still remembered and believed his father’s and grandfather’s 
legendary stories of the great Polynesian chief-god Tiki, son of 
the sun. 
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Wh«s v;c crci-i to h;\5 t};5? 3ii;.:ht j;t the liuk pile hnt, oU 
Td jtorici. of 'TiVi ar.J the ishitdcfi* otci horoc I'evv^iicl 

the 5ca co;stisnie3 to liatstst my brain, acco;tv|n3iied by the imiihal 
roar of d‘,c snrf in i!;c dbumcc. k somtded iikc a voice frojii 
far-ofi’umcx which, it ic«r,c;i, had sojr.cthing it wanted to tc!!, 
out diCTC in tltc night. I could not sleep. It vras as dioviph time no 
longer cxi'tcd, and lihi and hit se-tfarers were just ntal.ing their 
itrst landing in dte svtrf on the hcaclj helov.% A thouglit suddenly 
tmick me, and I said to my wifet 
“Say, have you noticed th'.t t!;c huge stone fignra of Tiki tip 
in the jungle arc rcin.irkahly like the gigantic tnonoltilis which 
are relics of extinct dvilisations in Souils Amciicat'' 

I felt sure th.at a roar of agreement came from the breakers. 
And tl’.ai they slowly mbuded, vrlnlc I slept. 

So, perljaps, die whole thing began. So began, in any case, a 
whole series of events whiclt ftn.aily landed the six of ns and a 
green parrot on hoard a raft oil" die coast of Soudi America, 

I remember how I scared my father .and astonished my mother 
and my friends when I came back to Norway and inanded over 
my glass jars of beetles and fish from F.atuhiva to die University 
Zoological Museum. I wanted to give up animal studies and 
tackle primidvc peoples. The unsolved mysteries of die Soudi 
Seas had fascinated me. Tiicrc must be a nitional soludon of them, 
and I had made my ohjeedve die idcnrificadon of die Icgaidary 
hero Tiki. 

In die yean that followed breakers and jungle ruins were a 
kind of remote, unreal dream which formed the background and 
accompaniment to my studies of die Pacific peoples. Useless as 
it is to try to interpret die diouglits and acdons of a primidvc 
people by reading books and visiting museums, it is just as useless 
for an explorer in our time to try to reach the horizons whicli 
can be contained in a single bookshelf. 

Scientific works, journals fi'om die time of the earliest ex¬ 
plorations, and endless collections in museums in Europe and 
America offered a wealth of material for use in die puzzle I 
wanted to cry to put together. Since our own race first reached 
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the Pacific islands, after the discovery of 
in ail branches of science have collected an 
Store of mformation about tlie inliabitants of uic o 
all the peoples living round about dicm. But mere las , 
any agreement as to the origin of this isolated is P 
the reason why tins type is only found sc^ttcre o 
sohtary islands in the eastern part of tlic Pacific. otcatest 

When the fint Europeans at last ventured to cross ti S 
of all oceans, they discovered to their amazement 
in the midst of it lay a number of small mountainous is ^ 

fiat coral reefs, isolated fiom each other and from ^ islands 

general by vast areas of sea. And every single one o ics 
was already inhabited by people who liad come 
them—tail handsome people who met diem on me eac^ 
dogs and pigs and fowls. Where had dicy come &om. 
talked a language which no other people knew. And ^ 
our race, who boldly called themselves die discoverers ^ 
islands, found culdvated fields, and villages widi temples an ^ 
on every single habitable island. On some islands, in ec , 
found old pyramids, paved roads and carved stone statues as 
as a four-storey house in Europe. But die 
whole mystery was lacking. Who were these people, an 
had they come from? \)ccn 

One can safely say diat the answers to dicsc riddles have ^ 
nearly as many in number as the works wliich have tr^tc 
them. Specialists in different fields have put forwar ^ 
different soludous, but have always had dieir affirmadons 
proved later by logical arguments firom experts who have v^r" 
along other lines. Malaya, India, China, Japan, Arabia, 
the Caucasus, Adands, even Germany and Norway, 
seriously championed as the Polynesians’ homeland. But ev X 
time some **siiag*’ of a decisive character has appeared an 
the whole affair into the melting-pot again. rious 

And where science stopped imagination began. The mys 
monoliths on Easter Island, and all the odicr relics of ij^dc 
origin on this litde exposed island, lying in compl^^^ f^^outh 
halfway between the nearest islands and the coast o 
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America, gave rite co all ?ores of :.{n‘athticns. Many objcrvcvl 
that eIjc ruids on jl-i'tcr hl.ind recalled j?j many ways die relief 
of die yrclintorlc dvj!i--if;o;u of South Asnerica. Perhaps dicrc 
had once Ucciv a bridge of hnd over the fca, and diis had sunk? 
Perhaps Paster Island, and all dtc other South Sea islands whidi 
had monuments of die same kind, wctc icnaiiis svlu'ch a sunitcii 
continent had left sticking up out of the tea? 

'Phis lias been a popular theory and an acceptable explanation 
among hymai, but gcsdogiiti and odicr investigators do not 
care for it. Zoologists, moreover, prove quite simply, from the 
study of insects and sn.ails on die South Sea Islands, diat dirongli- 
out die history of mankind these islands have been completely 
isolaicsl from one .another and from die continents round them, 
c-Y-icdy as they arc to-day. 

V/c knosv, dicrcforc, widi absolute certainty diat the original 
Polynesian race must at some time, willingly or unwillingly, 
have come drifting or sailing to dicsc out-of-the-way isi.inds. 
And a rather closer look at the inliabitants of die Soudi Seas 
shows diat it cannot have been very many centuries since dicy 
came. For cvai if the Polyncsi.-ms live scattered over an area of 
sea four dnics as large as the whole of Europe, ncvcrdiclcss they 
have not managed to develop different langu.agcs in die different 
islands. It is dious.ands of sea miles from Haw.aii in die north to 
New Ticaland in the south, from Samoa in die west to Easter 
Island in the cast, but yet ail dicsc isolated tribes speak dialects 
of a common language wliich we have called Polynesian. Writing 
w.as unlaiown in all die islauils, c.\ccpt for a few wooden tablets 
hearing incomprehensible liicroglyplis which the natives pre¬ 
served on Easter Island, diough ncidicr dicy dicmsclvcs nor 
anyone ebe could read diem. But they had schools, and the 
poetical teaching of liistory was dicir most important brancli, 
for in Polynesia history was die same as religion. They were 
ancestor-worshippers; dicy worshipped dicir dead cliicfr right 
back to Tiki’s time, and of Tiki liimself it was said that he w.as 
son of die sun. 

On almost every single island learned men could ratdc off the 
names of all the island’s cliiefs right back to the time wlicn it 
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was first peopled. And to assist their memories they often used a 
complicated system of knots on twisted strings, as the Inca 
Indians did in Peru. Modem investigators have collected all tliese 
local genealogies firom the different islairds, and found Aat they 
agree widi one anotlacr witli astonislring exactness, botli in names 
and number of generations. It has been discovered in dus way, 
by taking an average Polynesian generation to represent twenty- 
five years, diat die Soudi Sea islands were not peopled before 
about A.D. 500. A new cultural wave widi a new string of cliie s 
shows that another and still later immigration reached the same 
islands as late as about a.d. iioo. 

Where could such late immigrations have come from? Very 
few investigators seem to have taken into consideration die 
decisive factor that the people which came to the islands at so 
late a date was a pure Stone Age people. Despite dicir intelligence 
and in all other respects astonisliingly high culture, these sea¬ 
farers brought with them a certain type of stone axe and a 
quantity of odier characteristic Stone Age tools, and spread these 
over all the islands to wliich dicy came. We must not forget diat, 
apart firom single isolated peoples inhabiting primeval forest, and 
certain backward races, dierc were no cultures in the world o 
my reproductive capacity wliich were stiU at die Stone Age level 
in A.D. 500 or 1100, except in the New World. There even die 
Wghest Indian dvihsations were totally ignorant of die uses of 
non, and used stone axes and tools of the same type as diosc used 
in die South Sea islands right up to die time of die explorations. 

These numerous Indian civilisations were the Polynesians 
nearest relations to the east. To westward diere lived only die 
black-skinned primitive peoples of Australia and Melanesia, 
distot mlations of the negroes, and beyond them again were 
Indonesia and the coast of Asia, where the Stone Age lay fardicr 
hack in time than, perhaps, anywhere else in die world. 

Thus both my suspicions and my attention were turned more 
and more away from die Old World, where so many had 
searched and none had found, and over to die known and 
unteown ^dian civilisations of America, whidi no one liidicrto 
had taken tnto consideration. And on die nearest coast due east, 
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where to-dsy djc South nnirricsn rcpuMic of PmJ strcichcs from 
the Pridfic up into the ntounuint, there v.m», no Uck of ireccs if 
one only loi'hcJ tor th.cm. 1 Jcrc an tinhnowij people had once 
and cj’.aMidicd one of the world’s stranpest a\*iIisations, 
till S'aJdcnly, long ago. tlic)' had varkished as though swept away 
from tile cartls’s surface. Ihcy left hehind diem cnonnom stone 
statues rcfcmMing iiimun heings, v.-hic}i recalled diosc on Pit¬ 
cairn. die .Nlarqueus and Paster islands, and huge pjTamids built 
in steps hire those on Taliiti and Samoa. The)* hesved out of the 
niQusuaijn widi stone axes stotic blocln; as brge as railway trucks 
and tramported diem for miles about die countryside, set diem 
up on end or placed diem on top of one anodicr to form gatc- 
avays, huge walls and terraces, exaaly as we find diem on some 
of die islands in die Pacific. 

Tlic Inca Indians had their great empire in this mounciin 
countrs’ when the first Spani.ards came to Pcni. They told die 
Spaniards diat die colossal monuments diat stood deserted about 
die landscipc were erected by a race of white gods w'liidt had 
lived there before die Incas ilicmsclvcs became mien. These 
wanislicd architects were described .as wise, peaceful instructors, 
who had originally come from die nordi long ago in die morning 
of time, and had taught the Incas’ primidvc forefathers archi¬ 
tecture and agriculture, as well as manners and customs. They 
were unlike odicr Indians in haadng white skins and long beards; 
they were .also taller than the Incas. Finally they left Peru as 
suddaily as tlic)' had come; die Incas dicmsclvcs took over power 
in die countiy', .and the white teachers vanished for ever from die 
coast of Soutli America and fled westward across the Pacific 

Now it happened diat when the Europc.ans came to the Pacific 
islands they were quite astonished to find tluat many of the natives 
had almost white skins and were bearded. On many of die islands 
tlicrc were whole families conspicuous for dicir remarkably pale 
skins, hair varying from reddish to blonde, blue-grey eyes, and 
almost Semitic, hook-nosed faces. The Polynesians, apart from 
these, had goldcn-broavn skins, raven hair and flat pulpy noses. 
The rcd-liaired individuals eallcd themselves urtikehu and said that 
they were directly descended from die first chiefs on the islands. 
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who were white gods, such as Tangaroa, Kane and Tiki. Legends 
of mysterious wlutc men, from whom tlic islanders were 
originally descended, were current all over Polynesia. When 
Roggeween discovered Easter Island in 1722 he noticed to his 
surprise “white men ’ among tliose on shore. And the people of 
Easter Island could dicmselvcs tot up those of their ancestors who 
were whitc-skinned, right back to the time of Tiki and Hotu 
Matua, when dicy first came sailing acros die sea “from a 
mountainous land in die cast which was parched by die sun.“ 

As I pursued my search, I found in Peru surprising traces in 
culture, mythology and language which impelled me to go on 
digging ever deeper and with greater concentration, to identify 
die place of origin of die Polynesian tribal god Tiki. 

And I found what I hoped for. I was sitting reading the Inca 
legends of die sun-king Virakocha, who was the supreme head 
of the vanished wliitc people in Peru. I read: 

“Virakocha is an Inca (Ketchua) name and consequendy of 
fiiirly recent date. The original name of the sun-god Virakocha, 
which seems to have been more used in Peru in old times, was 
Kon-Tiki or lUa-Tiki, which means Sun-Tiki or Fire-Tiki. Kon- 
Tiki was liigh priest and sun-king of the Incas^ legendary ‘wliite 
men* who had left the enormous ruins on die shores of Lake 
Titicaca. The legend runs that Kon-Tild was attacked by a chief 
named Cari who came from the Coquimbo valley. In a batde on 
an island in Lake Titicaca die mysterious white men with beards 
were massacred, but Kon-Tiki liimself and his closest companions 
escaped and later came down to the Pacific coast, whence they 
finally disappeared overseas to the westward.” 

I was no longer in doubt diat die white chief-god Sun-Tiki, 
whom die Incas declared diat dieir forefathers had driven out of 
Peru on to die Pacific, was identical widi the wliitc chief-god 
Tiki, son of die sun, whom die inliabitants of all the eastern 
Pacific islands hailed as die original founder of their race. And 
die details of Sun-Tiki’s life in Peru, with the ancient names of 
places round Lake Titicaca, cropped up again in historic legends 
current among die natives of the Pacific islands. 

But all over Polynesia I found indications that Kon-Tifci’s 



peaceable race bad not been able to hold the islajub alone for 
lone;. Indications dtat sca-goinr; war canoes, as large as Viking 
sliips, and lashed together two and two, had brcntghi N\srih-v.’C'.t 
Indians across the sea to Hawaii ajid farther sotuh to all the other 
islands. They had niinglcd their blood widt that of Kon-Ttki’s 
race and brought a new civilisation to die island kingdom. This 
was the second St<snc Age people that came to Tolynciia, without 
mctalr, widjotn ilic potter s art, svifhout wheel or loom or cereal 
cultivadon in A.D, noo. 

So it came about drat I ssats excavating roch cars'lngs in die 
ancieni Pobmesian style among the Nordi-Wcsi Indians in 
Britisli Columbia when die Germans burst into Norway. 

Right turn, left tuni, about tuni. Wasliing barrack st.iirs, 
polishing bools, wireless school, parachute—and at last a Mur¬ 
mansk convoy to Finmark, where the war-god of technique 
reigned in die sun-god’s absence all die dark winter through. 

Peace cimc. And one day my dicory was complete. I must go 
to America and put it forward. 
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Amon^ Specialists—The Turrut[^ Pomf— At the Sailers* Ilcmc — 

Last Resource —Expfrrcrj C/w6 —The New Hquipncnt—IJirJ a 
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To IPasliiujftoti—Cotjfereuce at (he IVar Dcpar(meu( — Tc» 
with Desiderata—Money Prchlnns—With Diplomatists at U.N.— 

Wcjly to Eatador. 

S O it had begun, by a fire on a Soutli Sea island, where an 
old native sat telling legends and stories of his tribe. Many 
years later I sat with anotlicr old man, dais time in a dark 
office on one of the upper floors of a big museum in New York. 

Round us, in well-arranged glass eases, lay pottery fragments 
fi:om the known past, traces leading into die mists of antiquity. 
The walls were lined with books too. Sonic of them one man 
had written and hardly ten men had read. The old man, who 
had read all dicsc books and written some of diem, sat behind 
his work-table, white-haired and good-humoured. But now, for 
sure, I had trodden on liis toes, for he gripped die arms of bis 
chair uneasily and looked as if I had interrupted liim in a game 
of patience. 

“No!” he said. “Never!” 

Father Christmas would have looked as he did then if someone 
had dared to aSirm diat next year Christmas would be on Mid¬ 
summer Day. 

“You'tc wrong, absolutely wrong,” he repeated, and shook 
ffis head indignandy to drive out die idea. 

“But you haven’t read my arguments yet,” I urged, nodding 
hopcfiiUy towards die manuscript wliich lay on die table. 

“Arguments!” he said. “You can’t treat etiinographic problems 
as a sort of detective mystery!” 

“Why noti” I said. “I’ve based all the conclusions on my own 
observations and the facts that science has recorded.” 
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‘Tlif U'k r>f jnrncc s< p'.irc anti he j-aJJ 

''Nc>: to try lo yjovc ilth or that.*' 

He ffolteJ the us'.ni'enccl manuscript oreruliy co one title anj 
ic.U 5 cd over the table. 

"Ii’i qihte mtc ihst Son.th Antenca war the Itome of jorne of 
the 5 n 05 t curious dsniisuions of antiquity, and that we know 
ttcititer who were not where they yanisltcd to what the 
Incas came into power. But one thing we do Iniow for certain— 
that none of the peoples of South America got over to die islands 
ill she Padfic.*’ 

! Ic looked at me scarchingly, and contmued: 

“Do you kno'.v why? The answer’s simple enough. They 
couldn’t pet dierc. They had no boats!’’ 

“They had r.irt$,’’ I ohjeaed hesitatingly, “You know, balsa- 
wood r-ifts.” 

Tlic old nnin smiled and said quietly: 

“Y/cll, you cm irj' a trip from Peru to dtc Padfic ishands on 
a balsa-wood raft,” 

I could find notliinp to say. It w.as getting late. We both rose. 
The old sdentist patted me kindly on the shoulder as he saw' me 
out, and said that if 1 wanted help I had only to come to him. 
But I must in future specialise on Polynesia or America, and not 
mix; up two separate anthropologicnl areas. He readied baefc over 
the table. 

“You’ve forgotten tin’s,“ he said, and handed back my m.anu- 
script. I glanced at the title "Polynesia and America; a Study 
of Prehistoric Relations,” I stuck the manuscript under my 
arm and dattcred dowTi the stairs out into tlic crow'ds in tlic 
street. 

That evening I went dowm and knocked on the door of an old 
flat in an out of tlic way corner of Grccnwndi Village. I liked 
taking my little problems down tlicrc when 1 felt tlicy had made 
life a bit,tangled. 

A skinny little man with a long nose opened the door a chink 
before he threw it wide open with a broad smile and pulled me 
in. He took me straight into the little kitchen, where he set me to 
work carrying plates and forks wliilc he himself doubled the 
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quantity of the indefinable but savoury-smelling concoction he 
was hearing over the gas, 

*‘Nice of you to come/^ he said. “How goes it?’* 

“Rottenly/* I said. “No one will read the manuscript.” 

He filled the plates and we attacked the contents, 

“It’s like this/* he said; “all the people you've been to see 
think it*s just a' passing idea you've got. You know, here in 
America, people turn up with so many queer ideas.” 

“And there’s another thing,” I said. 

“Yes/* said he. “Your way of approaching the problem. 
They’re spcaalists, the whole lot of them, and they don't believe 
in a method of work which cuts into every special branch from 
botany to archaeology. They limit their own scope to be able 
to dig in the depths for details with more concentration. Modem 
research demands that every special branch shall dig in its otvn 
hole. It’s not usual for anyone to sort out what comes up out of 
the holes and try to put it together/' 

He rose and reached for a heavy manuscript. 

“Look here/* he said. “My last work on bird designs in 
Chinese peasant embroidery. Took me seven years, but it was 
accepted for publication at once. They want detailed work 
nowadays.” 

Carl was right. But to solve the problems of the Pacific 
without throwing light on them from all sides was, it seemed to 
me, like doing a puzzle and only using the pieces of one’s own 
colour. 

Wc cleared the table, and I helped him dry after wasliing 

“Nothing fresh from the university in Chicago?” 

“No” 

“But what did your old fiicnd at the museum say to-day?" 

I drawled: “He wasn't interested either. He said that so long 
as the Indians had only open rafts, it was futile to consider the 
possibility of their having discovered the Pacific islands." 

The little man suddenly began to dry Ins plate furiously. 

“Yes,” he said at last. “To tell the tmtli, to me too, that seems 
a practical objection to youi theory/' 
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I I'jokctl ^xIoomHy at tltc little cslinolngist whom I lu^ thought 
10 he a srvvnrn ally. 

“But ilon*{. jij’.ttuulrrjtantl me,” Itc Imtcnesl to say. ”In one 
way I thiu.k you’re right, inn iij anoth.cr way it’s so incompre- 
hauihic. Niy woil: on deuytis suj^ports your thcor)',” 

'‘Carl," I said, "I'm so sure djat Uic Indi-sns itossal the Padfic 
on their rafts diat I’m willing to build .a raft of die kind myself 
and cross die sea just to prove dial it’s possible.” 

\ mi re ni.*d i 

My friend took it for a joke and laughed half-seared at die 
diought, 

“You’re mad! A raft?” 

He did not know what to say, and only stared at me svidi a 
queer cxjircssion, as diough waiting for a smile to show dint I 
was jolting. 

He did not get one. I saw' now dint in practice no one would 
accept my dicory, because of the apparendy endless stretch of 
sea between Peru and Poljnicsia wdtich I was trj'ing to bridge 
widi no odicr aid than a prcliistoric raft. 

Carl looked at me uncertainly. 

“Now' we’ll go out .and have a drink,” he said. 

We went out and had four. 

My rent became due that w'cek. At the same time a letter 
from die Bank of Norway infonned me dint I could have no 
more dollars. Currency restrictions. I picltcd up my trunlt and 
took die underground out to Brooklyn. Here I was taken in at 
die Norwegian Sailors’ Home, where die food w'as good and 
sustaining and die prices suited my wallet. I got a litdc room .a 
floor or tw'o up, but had my meals with all the seamen in a big 
dining-room downstairs. 

Sc.amcn came .and seamen went. They varied in type, 
dimensions and degrees of sobriety, but dicy .all bad one thing 
in common—^when dicv talked about die sea dicy knew what 
they were talldng about. T learnt diat waves and rough sea did 
not increase with die dcpdi of die sea or distance from land. On 
die contrary, squalls were often more treaclierous along the coast 
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tlian in die open sea* And slioal water, backwash along die coast 
or ocean currents penned in close to die land could throw up a 
rougher sea than was usual far out. A vessel wliich could hold 
her own along an open coast could hold her own fardicr out. 
I also learnt diat in a liigh sea big ships were inclined to plunge 
bow or stem into die seas, so that tons of water could rush on 
board and twist steel tubes like fcadicrs, wliilc a small boat in die 
same sea often made good wcadicr, because she could find room 
between the lines of waves and dance firccly over diem like a gull. 
There were men who had got safely away in boats after the sca:> 
had made die ship herself founder. 

But diey knew litdc about rafts. A raft—that wasn’t a ship, 
it had no keel or bulwarks. It was just something floating on wliich 
to save oneself in an emergency, until one was picked up by a 
boat of some kind. One of them, nevertheless, had great respect 
for rafts in die open sea; he had drifted about on one for three 
weeks when a German torpedo sank liis sliip in mid~Adantic. 

“But you can’t navigate a raft,” he added* “It goes sideways 
and backwards and round as the wind takes it.” 

In the library I dug out records left by die first Europeans who 
had reached the Pacific coast of South America. There was no lack 
of sketches or descriptions of tlie Indians’ big balsa-wood rafts. 
They had square-sail and centreboard and a long steering oar 
astern. So they could be manoeuvred. 

Weeks passed at the Sailors’ Home. No reply from Chicago 
or the odier cities to which I had sent copies of my dieory. No 
one had read them. 

Then, one Saturday, I pulled myself together and marched 
into a sliip-chandler*s shop down in Water Street. There I was 
politely addressed as “captain” when I bought a pilot chart of the 
Pacific. With die chart rolled up under my arm I took the 
suburban railway out to Ossining, where I was a regular week¬ 
end guest of a young Norwegian married couple who had a 
charming place in the country. He had been a sea captain and was 
now office manager for the Fred Olsen Line in New York. 

After a refreshing plunge in the swimming pool city life was 
completely forgotten for the test of the week-end, and when 
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cam- snen alive from Pens to tlse Sotnh J^ca itlantl'v. 


He iQokcJ at me ratlstr thass at the chart, half taken aback, 
but rep'sed at once in Use aHirmaiivc. I felt at mtsch lightened as 
if I had a ballcnsn inside my shirt, for I knew that cvcryihintx 
that had to do with navigation and tailissg was to Wilhelm botis 
job asnl liobby. He was nsitiated hsto my plasis at ossce. To my 
astcnibhitirnt he stsisply dcckircc! that it v.ms sheer madtscst. 

“But yosi said just now that yois llsoughi it was jvossiblc,” I 
internspted. 

“Quite right," he admitted. "Bitt the chances of its going 
wrong .arc just as great. You younclf have never been on a balsa 
raft, .and you’re im.agining yonndf .all of a sudden across the 
Pacific on one. I’crhaps if ii come oft', perhaps it won’t. The old 
Fiidians in Pcni had generations of c.\pericjicc to build upon. 
Perhaps tcti rafts went to the bottom for every one tliat got 
•across—or perhaps hundreds in die course of centuries. As you 
say, the Inc.as n.ivig.atcd in the open sea with wliole fiotill.as of 
these b.alsa rafts. Then, if.any thing went wrong, dicy could be 
picked up by die nearest r.ift. But who's going to pick you up, 
out in mid-ocean? Even if you take wireless for use in an 
cmcrgenc)% don't diink ids going to be easy to find a litdc raft 
down .among the seas thousands of miles from land. In a storm 
you can be w'ashcd off die raft and dromicd many times over 
before anyone gets to you. You'd better w.ait quietly here till 
someone has had time to read your manuscript Write again and 
stir diem up; it’s no good if you don’t” 

"‘I can’t wait any longer now; 1 shan’t have a cent left soon," 

“Then you can come and stay with us. For that matter, how 
can you tliink of starling an expedition from South America 
without money?” 

“Ifs easier to interest people in an expedition dian in an 
unread manuscript" 

“But what can you gain by it?” 

“Destroy one of the weightiest arguments against the dicory, 
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quite apart from the fact tliat science wUl pay some attention to 
Ac affair/^ 

‘‘But if things go wrong?’* 

“Then I shan’t have proved any thing.” 

“Then you’d ruin your own theory in die eyes of everyone* 
wouldn’t you?” , 

“Perhaps, but all the same one in ten might have got throug 
before us, as you said.” 

The children came out to play croquet, and wc did not discuss 
the matter any more that day. 

The next week-end I was back at Ossining with the chart under 
my arm. And when I left there was a long pencil line froni the 
coast of Peru to the Tuamotu islands in die Pacific. My friend 
die captain had given up hope of making me drop the idea, and 
we had sat together for hours working out die raffs probable 
speed. 

“Ninety-seven days,” said Wilhelm, “but remember thats 
only in theoretically ideal conditions, with a fair wind all the 
time and assuming that the raft can really sail as you diiiik it can. 
You must definitely allow at least four months for the trip, and 
be prepared for a good deal more.” 

“All right,” I said optiinisticaliy, “let us allow at least four 
months, but do it in ninety-seven days.” 

The litde room at die Sailors’ Home seemed twice as cosy as 
usual when I came home diat evening and sat down on the edge 
of the bed with the chart. I paced out die floor as exaedy as the 
bed and chest of drawers gave me room to do. Oh yes, the raft 
would be mucli larger than this. I leaned out of the window to 
get a glimpse of die great city’s remote starry sky, only visible 
right overhead, between the Ingh yard walls. If diere was litde 
room on board the raft, anyhow dicre would be room for die 
sky and all its stars above us. 

In West 72nd Street, near Central Park, is one of the most 
exclusive dubs in New York. There is nothing more dian a 
brightly polished htdc brass plate with “Explorers Club” on it 
to tdl passers-by that dicrc is anytliing out of the way inside the 
doors. But once inside, one might have made a parachute jump 
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inventor could sit in bis laboratory and diink out any dung better 
than what the experience of diousands of years had taught c 
Eskimos to use in tlicir own regions, , 

The discussion ended widr a surprising offer from Colonc 
Haskin. Active members of die dub could, on d)eir next expe i- 
tions, select any daey liked of die new inventions he 
demonstrated, on die sole condition diat they should let us 
laboratory know what they thought of the things when they 
came back. 

That was diat. I was the last to leave the club rooms that 
evening. I had to go over every minute detail of ah this brand- 
new equipment which had so suddenly tumbled into my hands, 
and which was at my disposal for die asking. It was exactly what 
I wanted—equipment with which we could try to save our Hves 
if, conctary to expectation, our wooden raft should show signs 
of breaking up and we had no other rafts near by. 

All this equiptneut was still occupying my thoughts at die 
breakfast table in the Sailors’ Home next morning when a well- 
dressed young man of athletic build came along with his breakfast 
tray and sat down at the same table as myself. We began to chat, 
and it appeared that he too was not a seaman, but a university- 
trained engineer feom Trondheim who was in America to buy 
machinery parts and obtain experience in refrigerating technique. 
He was living not far away and often had liis meals at die Sailors 
Home because there was good Norwegian cooking there. He 
asked me what I was doing, and 1 gave him a short account of 
my plans. I said that if I did not get a definite answer about my - 
manuscript before die end of die week, I should get under way 
with die starting of the raft expedition. My table companion did 
not say much, but listened with great interest. 

Four days later we ran across one onotlicr again in the same 
dining-room. 

'‘Have you decided whether you're going on your trip or 
not?” he asked. 

“Yes,” I said. ^‘I’m going.” 

”Whcn?” 

^'As soon as possible. If I hang about much longer now the 
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He stovsj for a moment nr two as thoiigis chcun'ng over a 
drought, tlrcn burst oiit cmghaiic-siiy: 

“Tire devil, but how I’d like to be in it! I rnuid undertake 


technical incasutcmcnu and tests. Ofccnsrr.e ymil! have to support 
your experiment sridi accurate measuicnicnts of wirrils and 
currents and waves. Remember that you’re going to cross vast 
spaces of jea which arc practically unknown because drey lie 
outside .all shipping routes. An expedition like yours c.in m.ikc 
interesting hydrogr-aphic and meteorological invcstigadons; I 
could make good use of niy diertno-dwianria." 

I knew nodring aboitt tire man beyond what an open face cm 
say. It may say a good deal. 

"All righg" I sard. “We’ll go together." 

His name was Herm-an Watriirgcr; he wms as mucii of a 
landlubber as myself 

A few days later I took Herman as my gircst to the Explorers 
Club. I Icrc we ran straight into die polar explorer Peter Frciiclicn. 
Frciichcn has die blessed qu.ality of never disappearing in die 
crowd. As big as a bam door and bristling with beard, he looks 
like a messenger from die open tundra. A spcckal .atmosphere 
surrounds him—it is as dioiigli he were going about with a 
grizzly bear on a lead. 

We took him over to a big map on the waall and told liim 
about our plan of crossing the Pacific on an Indian r.aft. His 
boyish blue eyes grew as large .as saucers, and be tugged at his 
beard as he listened. Then he stamped his wooden leg on die 
floor and tightened his belt several holes. 

"Damn it, boys! I should like to go wnth you!" 

The old Grccnhmd traveller filled our beer-mugs and began to 
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tell us of his belief in primitive peoples’ vessels, and these peoples 
ability to make their way by accommodating themselves to 
nature both on land and at sea. He himself had travelled by r t 
down the great rivers of Siberia and towed natives on rafts astern 
of his ship along die coast of the Arctic. And as he narrated ic 
tugged at his beard and said we were certainly going to have a 
great time. 

Through Freuclien s eager support of our plan the wheels began 
to turn at a dangerous speed, and they soon ran right into Ae 
printers’ ink of die Scandinavian Press. The very next morning 
there came a violent knocking on my door in die Sailors Home; 

X was wanted on die telephone in the passage downstairs. The 
result of the conversation was that Herman and I, the same 
evening; rang the door-bell of a flat in a fashionable quarter of 
the dty. We were received by a well-dressed young man m 
patent leather slippers, wearing a silk dressing-gown over a blue 
suit. He made an impression almost of softness, and apologised 
for having a cold, with a scented handkerchief held under his nose. 
None the less we knew that this fellow had made a name in 
America by his exploits as an airman in the war. Besides our 
apparendy sedate host, two energetic young journalists, simply 
bursting with activity and ideas, were present. We knew one of 
them as an able correspondent. 

Our host explained over a botde of good wliisky that he was 
interested in our expedition. He offered to raise the necessary 
capital if we would undertake to write newspaper articles and go 
on lecture tours after our return. We came to an agreement at 
last, and drank to successful co-operation between the backers of 
' the expedition and those taking part in it. Prom now on all our 
economic problems would be solved; they were taken over by 
our backers and would not trouble us. Herman and I were at once 
to set about raising a crew and equipment, build a raft, and get 
off before the hurricane season began. 

Next day Herman resigned his post, and we set about our task 
seriously. I had already obtained a promise from the research 
laboratory of the Air Material Command to send everything I 
bad asked for and more through the Explorers Club; they said 
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for all our icicniihc rejwrti. 

'‘I hnow a painter,' I raid to Herman. ’‘Hch a hip hefty dup 
who can play the gusnar anti is full of fun. He went through the 
navigation rchoo! and railed round the world several inno Wforc 
he settled down at linmc with brush and palette, fve hnosvn luin 
since we were boys and h-ave often he«s on camping totin with 
him in the rnoiinwins at home. III write and atk him; I'm sure 
he’ll come.” 

“He sounds all right.” Herman tiotided. “and then we want 
someone who can m.uwgc the wireless.” 

“Wireless!” I s.aid, horrif!cd. “wh.it the hell do we \v.int with 
that? It's out of place on a prehistoric raft," 

“Not at all, it’s a safety precaution which won’t have any 
effect on your theory so long as v/c don’t send out any SOS for 
help. And we shall need tlic wireless to send out w'caihcr 
observations and other reports. At die same time it’ll be no we 
for us to rcccis'c gale warnings, bcciiisc there arc no reports fut 
that part of the ocean, and even if there were, what good would 
dicy be to us on a raft?” 

His argumcirn gradually swamped all my protests, the 
ground for which was a lack of affection for push-buttons a» 
turning knobs. 

“Curiously cnou^i.” I admitted, “for getting into toud» 
wireless over great distances with uny sets, I happen to 
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best connections. I was pnt into a wireless section in the 
Every man in the right place, you know. But I shall cert y 
write a line to Knut Haugland and Torstdn Raaby. 

‘*Do you know diem?’’ ^ ,, 

‘'Yes. I met Knut for the first time in England in 1944* He 
been decorated by tiic Britisli for having taken part in c 
parachute action that held up the German efforts to get the 
atomic bomb; he was die wireless operator, you knows in the 
heavy water sabotage at Rjukan. When I met him he had 
come back from another job in Nonvay; die Gestapo had caught 
him with a secret wireless set inside a chimney in the Maternity 
Clinic in Oslo. The Nazis had located him by DP, and the whole 
building was surrounded by German soldiers widi machiixc-gun 
posts in front of every single door. Fclimcr, the head of the 
Gestapo, was standing in the courtyard himself waiting for Knut 
to be carried down. But it was his own men who were carried 
down. Knut fought his way with liis pistol from die atdc down 
to die cellar, and from diere out into the back yard, where he 
disappeared over the hospital wall with a hail of bullets after him. 

I met him at a secret station in an old English casde; he had come 
back to organise underground liaison between more than a 
hundred transmitting stations in occupied Norway. 

“I myself had just finished my training as a parachutist, and our 
plan was to jump together in the Nordmark near Oslo. But just 
then the Russians marched into the Kirhenes region, and a small 
Norwegian detachment was sent from Scodand to Fiumark 
to take over operations, so to speak, from die whole Russian 
army. I was sent up there instead. And there I met Torstein. 

“It was real Arctic winter up in those parts, and the Nordicm 
Lights flideered up the starry sky which was arched over us, 
pitch-black, all day and all night. When we came into the ash- 
heaps of the burned area in Finmatk, frozen blue and wearing 
furs, a cheery fellow with blue eyes and brisdy fair hair crept 
out of a litde hut up in the mountains. This was Torstein Raaby. 
He had first escaped to England and been on a course, and then 
he’d been smuggled into Norway somewhere near Tromso., 
He’d been in liiding with a litde transmitting set dose to the 
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•,'n«\tli4 he ijsJ sen? (Issly fcr)’rt' 
ff' jP :;,;t !'.;iry>rr;?:4 •nu l•'^«5rd. Hr jcu his reports 

M rtjpr,t oy cxytv.ccsinp hi*, vetet tr^wnitrer to 3 recdvhip ::cfhil 

pis: op hy 3 Gtrrrnan ■s'.'thvr. It sv4« !;!J rrp-.tUr reports ilwr puhirtl 
‘^'^^^^-‘5'*'* i''0;r.;'ert v.hi* st !;*t fttu'.h.rJ o'f th.c VVfpi'te. 

Tr.rjtetr. so jv-vricn A:\d s^roin there over to Enyhind 

Jpetfi. srst! the:', he nis.i? s pinHuttcjsur.p wit?! a new vnrcleujct 
hcitnni the Garnsn hnei tsp in tlse wi’di ofhnso.arh. %Vlicn the 
CkniKns rttroated, ljc foam! hiJsnself siithip. hrhind o'.sr ov.n 
iitie, ir<.d os'.tc O’.'.t of !i*n hidinp-pbre to help iij ujth hh little 
wircic!’; «ev, as ovu tsnin station lusi hecn dotroyed by a mine, 

I m ready to her tint l^rJi Ktixsi and Ttiritcitx arc fed tip seicli 
hanging aV-ou; at home now, and would he glad to go for a little 
trip on a wooden raft." 


Write and ask tliern," Hcrm.an proposed. 

So I UTotca rhort letter, without .any disingenunus pmua.siow, 
to Erik, Knut aitd Torstcin: 


^*Ajn going to cross the I’acific on a woodcji raft to .support 
a theory tlsat tijc Souda Sea islands were peopled front Pens. Will 
you come? I guarantee notlting hut a free trip to Peru and the 
Soutli Sea islands .and b.ick, and you will find good use for your 
tcdutknl ahilitics on the voy.agc. Reply at once,” 

Nc-kc d.ay the following telegram arrived from Torstcin: 

“Otming. Tontcin.” 

The other two also .accepted. 

As sixth member of Utc party we had in view now one man 
and now auodicr, but c.ach time some obstacle arose. In die 
niwantimc Herman and I had to attack die supply problem. We 
did not mean to cat aged llama flesh or dried kumara potatoes 
on out trip, for we were not making it to prove diat we had once 
been Indians ourselves. Our intendon was to test the pcrfbmiancc 
and quality of the Inca raft, its scawordiincss and loading capacity, 
and see whedter die elements would really propel it across die 
sea to Polynesia widi its crew still on board. Our native fore¬ 
runners could ccrtiinly have managed to live on dried meat and 
fish and dried kumara potatoes on board, as tliat was wliat they 
mainly lived on ashore. And we were going to try to find out, 
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on tiic actual trip, whedicr tlicy could have got fresh fish and 
r^-water wliilc crossing the sea. As our own diet I load thought 
of simple field service rations, as we knew tlicm from the war. 

Just at that time a new assistant to die Norwegian Military 
Attache in Wasliingtou had arrived. I had acted as second in 
command of Iiis company in Finmark, and knew dint he was 
n a of fire who loved to attack and solve widi savage energy 
any problem one set before Iiim. Bjorn Rorholt was a man of 
^ at vita type wliich feels quite lost if it has fought its way out 
without immediately sighting a new problem to 

I wrote to liim explaining tlie situation, and asked liim to use 
rac - g sense to smell out a contact man in the supply depart- 
men o e American Army. The chances were tliat tlie labora- 
ory was experimenting witli new field rations we could test, in 

laboratoV^''^ equipment for the Air Force 

belTin Bjorn rang us up from Wasliington. He had 

War Sen ^di the foreign haison section of die American 
War Department, and they would like to know what it was all 

^rman and I took die first train to Washington. 

^d^twS rr,- Attache’s office, 

foreign liaison ce ri said. We’ll be received at die 

kSo“ S “ W - w. , proper 

to give US a prope7lctS J 

our business was.^ mtroduction when he heard what 

suSSy mse™ saH^toffid bTloT^lT 

himself. We drove out in the coLS ^ 

Mding, *= I„6- in *e world, whl Ac'oSc^'o/re'IS 
Department are. The colonel and Bjom sat in front L Idr 
smancst mihtary turnout, wliilc Herman and I sat beliind and 
peered through the wmdscrccii at die huge Pentagon budding, 
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It, Ci.c^K*f ;ind niilrt xvm to 


;«>rm (he mtr’vJi.j: "r.ft rn^fWence" with tnil.un- 

;\-r.-c:, or after, <ii<l the little raft wait to 

iJtrnta!} nrui me .to helrle’itlv sinsH. 


A^icr nuUen v/njulcrinf*^ 


, .m ramp*, ami corrhlors we reached 

[ ^ luhon ’frctj<'7U 5urromiflr<f by 

’-imi-r.r.v tsnsfnnu', we w«e jittinr. romul a brr.c ntahorranv 
tai'-.e at w.udi the licad of the fordgn liauon iccJon liirnidf 


:cd. 


rrcfii 

t Wc.t Point ofnccr. who bulked bitt at 

^iccrJd of tile wblc. !«d at r!r'.t .1 certain difnfu]t}‘in wndmtand- 
ing what connection th.trc inigln be bctwccti the American 
'•ar Department and onr woodai raft. Inn die colnncl's wcll- 
constdered words, and tiie javourablc result of a Jmrricane-likc 
c»mim.ation by die officers round tlic t-ablc, rlowly lirought him 
'‘ver to our ride, and he read widi intcrcit the later from the 
equipment lalmratory of die Air Material Command. Then he 
roic and gave his staff a condse order to help us through the 
proper channels, and, wishing us good luck for die present, 
inarched out of die confcraicc room. Wlicn the door had shut 
on him, a young staff c.nptam whispered in tny car: 

1 bet you’ll get wliat you want. It sounds just like a little 
nnJicary operation, and brings a little change into our daily 
office peace-time routine; besides, it*Il be a good opportunity of 
methodically testing equipment/^ 

The liaison office at once arranged a meeting wdi Colonel 
Lewis at tile Quartcrmastcr-Gcncrnrs cxpcrimcnul laboratory, 
iuid Herman and I were token over there by car. 

Colonel ^wis was an aflablc giatit of an officer witlx a sports¬ 
man s bearing. He at once called in the men in charge of 
experiments in die different sections. All were amicably disposed 
jm immediately suggested quantities of equipment dicy would 
"C tis to test diorouglily. They exceeded our wildest hopes as 
^ names of nearly cvcrydiing we could 

want, om field rations to sunburn ointment and splash-proof 
s cepmg- ags. Then they took u$ on a round tour to look at the 
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tilings. Wc tasted special rations in smart packiJigs; ^ye tested 
matches which struck as well if they had been dipped m water, 
new Primus stoves and water kegs, rubber bags and special boots, 
kitchen utensils and knives which would float, and all that an 


expedition could want . 

I glanced at Herman. He looked like a good, expectant ht c 
boy walking through a chocolate shop with a rich aunt The tail 
colonel walked in front demonstrating all tlicse delights, an 
when the round was completed staff clerks load made notes o 
the kinds of goods and the quantities we required. I thought the 
battle was won, and felt only an urge to rush home to the hotel 
in order to assume a horizontal position and diink things oyer in 
peace and quiet. Then the tall, feendly colonel suddenly said: ^ ^ 
Well, now we must go in and have a talk witli the boss; it s 
he who^U decide whedicr we can give you diesc things. ’ 

I felt my heart sink down into my boots. So we w’ere to start 
our eloquence right from the beginning again, and heaven alone 
knew what land of type the *^boss’* was. 

We found that the boss was a litdc officer with an intensely 


earnest manner. He sat beliind his wnriting-table and examined us 
with keen blue eyes as we came into the office. He asked us to 
sit down. 


“Well, what do these gentlemen want?** he asked Colonel 
Lewis sharply, \vidiout taking his eyes off mine. 

“oh, a few litdc diings,** Lewis hastened to reply. He explained 
the whole of our errand in oudine, while ffie diicf Hstened 
patiendy without moving a fmger. 

“And what can they give us in return?’* he asked, quite un¬ 
impressed. 

“Well,** said Lewis in a conciliatory tone, “we hoped that 
perhaps the expedition would be able to write reports on the 
new provisions and some of die equipment in the severe con¬ 
ditions in whidi dicy will be using it.” 

The intensdy earnest officer behind the writing-table leant 
back in his chair with unaffected slowness, with his eyes still 
fixed on mine, and I fdt mysdf sinking to die bottom of die 
deep leather “chair as he said coolly: 
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I vL'n 1 i?c i* ;;j itsyditni; 3!5 rrr.trn.” 

* r; il'.c f-'-''‘.r., C<>!''’nf; If*.’.’}* fintjoTi! 

:n’i nrr.'ir? of tu 4 v- «,l 

R'«‘, tr,c cir,:i ?c.!ii.r.xly r.*f>’j.t (h:;, s^.'A now 3 n^lram hscJ 
rcit’t'c cc?t'tr lit; o.t; 

<.*fn;r3yt ^nd ct'.'.cryro; «nsnt ts^v, Olond Lf’^ix. !t;t tlxrn) 
nsvf nni- thnvcn*" 

I W4S i’au "iurnr, hslf in:.?xk3;rd wr.H tidin.hi. in tijc ob 
'’wnjca v/xjv uUn|; w. linxne to tn.c I'.otci, when Mennsn hrfjaxt to 
«ufU am! preje to hanttcICat sny sis!?. 

Arc you tU’htV* I 3,shtd anxiomly. 

^ No,” he lurghcii s;s2t5Kl«*,!y, ”b!U iVe hreu culcniatin^ that 
tnc pto'.'i--i ,'>!54 v-c n.c: include t'-S-j hexes of pineapple, and dwt’s 
my favourite dish.” 


There arc a dsousend ihing-s to be done, and nrostly at die 
sansc time, when vix men and .a wooden raft and its cargo arc to 
assemble at a place dotvn the coast of l*crn. And we bad three 
months and no Aladdin’s lamp at our disposal. 

We dew to New York with .an introduction from die iLiison 
office and met Professor Jichre at Columbia Univenity, He was 
head of the Wat Department’s Geographical Rcsc,arch Com¬ 
mittee, and it was he who pressed die buttons which at last 
brought Herman all lib valuable instrtimcnts and apparatus for 
scientific nicasurcincaiW. 

Then we flew to Washington to meet Admiral Glover at the 
Naval Hydrographic Institute. Tlic good-natured old sea-dog 
called in all his officers and pointed to the cliart of the Pacific on 
the wall as be introduced Herman and me: 

“Tlicsc young gentlemen want to check up on our current 
maps. Help them!” 

When die w’hccls had rolled a bit further the English Colonel 
Lumsden called a conference at die British Military Mission in 
Wasliington to discuss our future problems and die chances of a 
favourable outcome. We received plenty of good advice and a 
selection of British equipment which was flown over from 
England to be tried out on die raft expedition. The British medical 
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officer was an enthusiastic advocate of a mysterious shark 
powder.’* We were to sprinkle a few pinches of the powder on 
die water if a shark became too impudent, and tlic shark wou 
vanish immediately. 

“Sir,” I said politely, “can we rely on this powder? 

“Well,” said die Englishman, smiling, “ffiat’s just what we 
want to find out ourselves!” 

When time is short, and plane replaces train while car replaces 
legs, one’s wallet crumples up like a withered herbarium. When 
we had spent die cost of my return ticket to Norsvay, we went 
and kno^ed up our friends and backers in New York to get 
our finances strsught. There we encountered surprising and dis¬ 
couraging problems. The financial manager was ill in bed Wth 
fever, and his two colleagues were powerless till he was in action 
again. They stood firmly by our economic agreement, but dicy 
could do nothing for the time being. We were asked to postpone 
the business, a useless request, for we could not stop the numerous 
wheels wliich were now revolving vigorously. We could only 
hold on now; it was too late to stop or brake. Our firiends tlie 
backers agreed to dissolve the whole syndicate in order to give 
us a free hand to act quickly and independently without them. 

So there we were in the street with our hands in our trousers 
pockets. 

“December, January, February,” said Herman. 

“And at a pinch March,” said I, “but tlien we simply must 
start!” 

If all else seemed obscure, one thing was clear to us. Ours was 
a journey widi an objective, and we did not want to be classed 
widi acrobats who roll down Niagara in empty barrels or sit on 
the knobs of flag-staffs for seventeen days. 

“No chewing-gum or coca-cola backing,” Herman said. 

On this point we were in profound agreement. 

We could get Norwegian kroner. But tliat did not solve the 
problems on our side of tlie Atlantic. We could apply for a grant, 
but could scarcely get one for a disputed tlieory; after all, that 
was just why we were going on the raft expedition. We soon 
found that neither Press nor private promoters dared to put 
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n'.onry ir.tc> whj* jIkv iKenjscIvr*. ?r,<^ 5!! fhf jn’-ur-niiTr i'tnsjpsMir- 
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Thinp thyi^ *vr cotild 
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the fbtnrrjn, 

^*You^ct sn :x fix, h he cheque to hepn 

\ on have it %vhr.n yqu co:ne luck from the Koudi 5o iU^nth. 

Several cthrr people follou’cti his example* isndl the pris^^^tc 
loen v^as 54>c?n Hr. cnouch to title \x^ over veiihoiu ficlp from 
or We were to fly to South Arucrio ^nd sure 

hvtiiciinp xhe r^ft. 

Tijc ok! Perm^bn oft% were buik of h»tlu wood, which in n 
dry state h lighter tiusj cork. The h;jlu tree grosses in Peru, hut 
only hc^'ond the mounuin^ itt Use Atsdes range, so the scAfarcr^ 
in IncA times went ttp along tlsc coast to .Ecuisdor, where the) 
felled their huge hsHi trees right dowst on the edge of the Pacific. 
We meant to do the same. 

To-day^s travel problems arc differau from tliosc of Inca 
times* We on find cars and planes and travel bureaux* but, so 
as not to make things altogether too easy, we liavc also got things 
called frontiers, with br^ss--bmtoncd chuckers-out wise doubt 
ones alibi, maltreat one's luggage and weigh one down %vith 
stamped forms if one is lucky cnougli to get in nt all. It was the 
fear of tltcsc men with brass buttons that decided us that 
not land in SouUi America with paclung-cases and trunks full of 
strange objects, raise our hats and ask politely in brokcii Spanish 
to be allowed to come in and sail away on a raft. We should be 
clapped into gaol, “No/^ said Herman. “We must have an 
official introduction/* 

One of our friends in the dissolved triumvirate was a corres¬ 
pondent at tlic United Nations, and took us out there 
We were greatly impressed when avc came into die great hall o 
the Assembly where men of all nations sat on benches side by 
side listening silently to the flow of speech from a black-haired 
Russian in front of the gigantic map of the world diat decorated 
the back wall. 
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correspondent managed in a quiet moment to 
get hold of one of the delegates from Peru, and later one of 
cua or s representatives. On a deep leather sofa in an antc- 
lam er they listened eagerly to our plan of crossing die sea to 
support a dicory diat men of an ancient civilisation from their 
otvn county had been die first to reach the Pacific islands. 

o promised to inform their governments, and guaranteed us 
support -when we came to dicir respective countries. Trygve Lie, 
passmg irough the ante-room, came over to us when he heard 
we were countrymen of his, and someone proposed diat he should 
omc w 1 us on the raft. But dicre were billows enough for him 

United Nations, Dr. 
arcliaenln • r 1°”^ Cliilc, was liimsclf a well-known amateur 
who ^ gave me a letter to the President of Peru, 

Nomlln a"'? the haU the 

tiemc who fi- ™ Wilhelm von Munthe of Morgens- 

So we honaN expedition invaluable support, 

the to South America. \ 4 cn 

back into thedcelf ^mch anodicr, we sank 

feeling of relief that die fot sZrof'd’ “ unspeakable 

Sonig stogh, icd ,0 ie advoituic. 
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As the ^irenft ctowcA the ctjaitor it beg^n a xUnunp 
/-A descent d^rongh the mtlk-wliitc clouds svhich till then 
X jL had Uin bcncridt in like n blinding waste of snow in the* 
burning sun. Tlic liccey vapour dung lo die windows till it 
dissolved and remained hanging over us like cJoisds, and the 
bright green roof of a rolling, billowy jungle appeared. We flew 
in over the South American republic of Kcuador and landed at 
the tropical {xirt of Guayaquil. 

With ycstcrd.ay^s Jndicts, waistcoats, and ovcrco.ats over our 
arms, we crawled out into the atmosphere of a jiotliousc to 
meet chattering Southerners in tropiail kit, and felt our shirts 
sticking to our backs like wet p.npcr. We were embraced by 
Customs and immigration officials and almost carried shoulder- 
high to a cab, which took us to the best hotel in the towm, the 
only good one. Here we quickly found our way to our respective 
baths and lay down flat under tlic cold wMter tap. 

We had reached tlic country where die b.ilsa tree grow^, and 
were to buy timber to build the raft. 

The first day we spent in learning the monetary system and 
enough Spanish to find our way back to the hotel. 

On the second day we ventured away from our baths in 
steadily widening circles, and when Hennan had satisfied his 
childhood’s longing to touch a proper palm tree, and I was a 
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^\’alking bowl of fruit sahd, wc decided to go and negotiate for 

balsa. . , 

Unfortunately tliis was easier said tlian done. Wc could 
certainly buy balsa in quantities, but not in the form of whole 
logs, os wc wanted it. The days when balsa trees were accessible 
down on the coast were past. The last war had put an end to 
them; they had been felled in thousands and shipped to the air¬ 
craft factories, because the wood was so gaseous and light. Wc 
were told diat dte only place where large balsa trees grew was in 
the jungle in the interior of the countr)\ 

“Then wc must go inland and fell them ourselves,” wc said. 
“Impossible,” said the authorities, **Thc mins have just begun, 
and all die roads into die jungle arc impassable because of flood 
water and deep mud. If you want balsa tvood, you must come 
back to Ecuador in six mondis; the rains will be over dicn and 
the roads up country will have dried.” 

In our extremity wc called on Don Gustavo von Buchwald, 
the balsa king of Ecuador, and Herman unroUed liis sketch of the 
raft wdi die lengths of timber wc required. The skinny litdc 
balsa king seized the telephone eagerly and set liis agents to work 
searching. They found planks and light boards and separate short 
blocks in every single saw-mili, but they could not jSnd one 
single serviceable log. There were two big logs, as dry as tinder, 
at Don Gustavo^s own dump, but they would not take us far. 
It was dear diat die search was useless. 

“A brodicr of mine has a big balsa plantation,” said E)on 
Gustavo. “His name is Don Federico and he lives at Quivedo, a 
litdc jungle town right up country. He can get you all you want 
as soon as we can get hold of Iiim after the rains. It’s no use now 
because of the jungle rain up country.” 

If Don Gustavo said a tiling was no use, all die balsa experts in 
Ecuador would say it was no use. So here wc were in Guayaquil 
with no timber for die raft, and widi no possibility of going in 
and felling die trees ourselves until several months later, when it 
would be too late anyhow. 

“Time’s short ” said Herman. 

“And balsa we must have,” said I “The raft must be an exact 
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4 ^<Tt ot -^x t»-V.vctini‘: AnJrn t lv ^4 :sn U Vt;;^ clr-^rly 
r^enV^Me now xo ^xc:^ tlninjyj^ ?!:r jun/Jc 

tnc msju ?rcn Q?rtv<4^, brn tnyp;nc uc wnW r,rt to the 
*^tcci (tc^xxi %l%c inls^id l^y y.x^\yhi 4<nvn inu^ tltc 

mtCTJor of juny!*^ frenn the l^rc ’innw tnonnusns cf the Atxdci 
t'^ngc: Herr j^rihtlhy,. ?hr r^nlv onr ^vc 
Out on ute s !;rv!c carJtf> p-^nc winch wa? %vjil 5 np 

to ul:c ^^^ up to Qnho, the rapiu! oi this tp^icct counlnn Iwjx np 
on tnc Aiulci phtean.^.ow feet »hovc lea ?r%cL Httwctr:i judanp 
5?jd fuanmre v:c c:sue]it occ^nnjntl climp^n of cfvcn jangle 
^u shinuip nvOT before we dwpprarcd into the* cloucJn When 
v,'c oinc ovn tht lowhndl^ wxtr hidtiti^ under an CJidlc^^ 
Jea of niHirtg vapour, hni ahead of m <!r)* mount.iirwk!c$ and 
hare difts ror-c front the <ea of ntbt right up to a hriilinni blue sky. 

The aircraft climbed smipht up the tnountnin-stdc as in an 
invisible funiculir railway, and although the equator itself was in 
right, at last we had shining snowficlds alongridc u$, Tlicn we 
glided bety/cen the mountains and over a ridi alpine plateau dad 
in spring green, on wliich we landed dose to the world s most 
pexuliar capital* 

Most of Quito’s 150,000 inhabitants arc pure or half-breed 
mountain Indians, for it wms their forefathers’ ewtt capital long 
before Columbus and our own race knew America, Tlic dty 
receives its stamp from ancient monasteries containing art 
treasures of immeasurable value and odicr magnificent buildings 
dating from Spanish times, towering over tine roofs of low Indian, 
houses built of bricks of sun-dried clay. A labyrintli of alleys 
winds between tl)c day walls, and tlicsc alleys we found ssvarming 
\sdth mountain Indians in rcd-spccklcd cloaks and big home¬ 
made hats. Some were going to market with pack donkeys, 
while others sat hunched up along the adobe walls dozmg in die 
hot sun. A few motor-cars containing aristocrats of Spanish origin 
in tropical kit succeeded, going at half-speed and hooting cease- 
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Icssly, in finding a path along the one-way alleys among childr^ 
and donkeys and bare-legged Indians. The air up here on c 
high plateau was of such brilliant crystalline clearness tliat e 
mountains round us seemed to come into the street picture an 
contribute to its odacr-world atmosphere. 

Our fiicnd from the cargo plane, Jorge, nicknamed ‘'die cr^ 
flyer,’^ belonged to one of the old Spamsh families in Quito. He 

installed us in an antiquated, amusing hotel, and dicn went roun , 

‘US 

, to 
and 

Jorge was full of bad news; we must just put die idea of going to 
Quivedo out of our heads. Neither men nor vchide'^were to be 
obtained to take us over the mountains, and certainly not down 
into the jungle where the rains had begun, and where dierc was 
danger of attack if one stuck fast in the mud. Only last year a 
party of ten American oil engineers had been found killed by 
poisoned arrows in the eastern part of Ecuador, where there were 
still great numbers of forest Inchans who went about in the jungle 
stark naked and hunted with poisoned arrows. 

‘‘Some of diem arc head-hunters,” Jorge said in a hollow voice, 
seeing that Herman, quite unperturbed, was helping himself to 
more beef and red wine. 

“You think I exaggerate,” he continued in a low voice. “But 
although it is striedy forbidden, there are still people in this 
country who make a living by selling shrunken human heads. 
It’s impossible to control it, so to this very day the jungle Indians 
cut off the heads of their enemies among other nomad tribes. 
They smash up and remove the skull itself and fill the empty skin 
of die head with hot sand, so that the whole head shrinks ^ it’s 
hardly bigger dian a cat’s head, without losing its shape or its 
features. These slirunken heads of enemies were once valuable 
trophies, now they’re rare black market goods. Half-breed 
middle-men see that they get down to the buyers on the coast, 
who sell them to tourists for fabulous prices.” 

Jorge looked at us triumphandy. He little knew that Herman 
and I that same day had been dragged into a porter’s lodge and 


sometimes with and sometimes without us, trying to get 
transport over the mountains and down into the jtinglc 
Ouivedo. We met in the cvenince in an old Spanish cafe, ; 
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the taint. 
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yoa <ay sfyuur ffi-rrjsl slstaypcarril anf! hiv hr.*«! ctntc hiti' the 
^fhrt sn jtn'ni^tiifrr Tlut Itiyj'cnct! to a friaul of nsinc once,” 
he sddcJ, jutinr a; mr tt-ahK-rniv. 


"Tell ttj aKnnt it,” ssid Hcrntin, chmrhjt^ Im hcof tlowly and 
wjtli only inodtTstc cnjoytnctit, 

I lai*.! tny fork carcfuily aridc, ar.d Jorpr. tokJ hit story. Me was 
once lirinr, v.-jth his wfc on an ontpost in the jnngle, s\-a<hing 
gold and btit-ing up Use uhc of the otisrr goid-w.is!icn. The 
family had ax that time a native friend who brouglit hit gold 
rcgtilarly and told it ior goods. Op.c day tliis friatd was killed in 
tlie jungle, Jorge tracked down titc murderer and dircatcjicd to 
shoot him. Now the murderer was one of tJiosc -who were suspec¬ 
ted of selling shrunken human heads, and Jorge promised to spare 
his life if he luandcd over the head at once. The murderer at once 
produced die head of Jorge’s friend, now .as snml! as a mans fist. 
Jorge w,as quite upset when he saw his friend .again, for he as-as 
quite unch.angcd, except diat lie lind become so very- sm.all. Mucli 
moved, he took the little head home to his wfc. She fainted 
when she saw it, and Jorge had to hide his friend in a mink. But 
it svas so damp in die jungle that clustcn of green mould formed 
on die head, so that Jorge bad to taitc it out now and tlicn and 
dry it in the sun. it hung very nicely by the hair on a clothes¬ 
line, and Jorge’s wife fainted every time she caught sight of it. 
But one day a mouse gnawed its way into the trunk and made a 
horrid mess of liis friend. Jorge was much distressed and buried 
his friend with full ceremonies in a tiny litdc hole up on tlic 
airfield. For after all he was a human being, Jorge concluded. 
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*‘Nicc 'dinner/’ I said, to change the subject. 

As wc went home in the dark I had a disagreeable feeling tliat 
Herman’s hat had sunk far down over his cars. But he had only 
pulled it down to protect liimself from the cold night wind from 
the mountains. 

Next day wc were sitting with our own Consul-General Bryhn 
and his wife under the eucalyptus trees at their big country place 
outside the town. Bryhn hardly thought our planned jungle trip 
to Quivedo would lead to any drastic change in our hat sizes, 
but—! There were robbers about in just those regions we had 
thought of visiting. He produced cuttings from local papers 
announcing that soldiers were to be sent out when the dry season 
came to extirpate the battdidos who infested the regions around 
Quivedo. To go there now was the sheerest madness, and we 
should never get guides or transport. While wc were talking to 
him we saw a jeep from the American Military Attache’s office 
tear past along tltS road, and this gave us an idea. We went up to 
the American Embassy accompanied by the Consul-General, and 
were able to see the Military Attache himself. He was a trim, 
buoyant young man in khaki and riding-boots, and asked 
laughingly why we had strayed to the top of the Andes when 
the local papers said we were to go to sea on a wooden raft. 

Wc explained that the wood was stiU standing upright in the 
Quivedo jungle. And wc were up here on the roof of the con¬ 
tinent and could not get at it. Wc asked the Military Attache 
cidicr (a) to lend us a plane and two parachutes or (b) a jeep 
witli a driver who knew the country. 

The Military Attache at first sat spcccldess at our assurance; 
tlicn he shook liis head despairingly and said wdi a smile: all 
right, as wc gave liim no third choice, he preferred die second! 

At a quarter past five the next morning a jeep rolled up to the 
hotel entrance, and an Ecuadorian captain of engineers jumped 
out and reported himself at our service. His orders were to drive 
us to Quivedo, mud or no mud. The jeep was packed full of 
petrol cans, for there were no petrol pumps or wheel-tracks 
along die route we were to take. Our new friend. Captain Agurto 
Alexis Alvarez, was armed to the teeth widi knives and fire-arms 
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on acconni of tr.c of \Vc had come to the 

cour.try pcatefnlly its j.nd;c!^ and tici: to hay timber for ready 
ntoncy down on ihc coat:, and the whole of our cquipniatt on 
board the jeep con'-irted of a bay of tinned fmid, except that we 
fud Irnrrscdiy arouired a Jorond-hand camera and a pair of tear¬ 
proof fchaki brccchet for each of m. Furdter, the Comul-Gcncral 
had preiscd uj'on Isi!. big parabclhan revolver with an ample 
sapph*' tif aamutnition to exterminate everything dial crossed 
our path. The jeep whi.ved away through die etupt)' allcy-t where 
the nroon shone ghastly pale on whitewashed adobe walls, till 
we came out into the country, .and raced at a giddy speed along a 
good sand road soutluvard through the mountain region. 

It was good going all along die range as far as the mountain 
village of Lauhunga, where wnndmvk'ss Indian houses clustered 
blindly round a v/hitess-ashed country cluircli with palms in a 
stju-uc. Mere we tunicd oft along a mule trad: whicii undulated 
and tvdsted westward over lull and valley into the Andes. We 
omc into a world we h.ad never dreamt of. It isas the mountain 
Indi.ans’ own world—cast of the sun and west of the moon— 
outside lime and beyond space. On the whole drive we saw not 
a carriage or .a wheel. The traffic consisted of bare-legged goat¬ 
herds in gaily-coloured pondios driving forward disorderly herds 
of sttfF-lcggcd dignified llamas, and now and tlicn whole families 
of Indians came .along tlic road. The husband usually rode ahead 
on a mule, while lus little wife trotted behind witli her entire 
collection of hats on her head and die youngest diild in a b.ig 
on her back. And all the time she ran she span wool widi her 
fingers. Donkc)*s and mules jogged behind at leisure, loaded with 
boughs and rushes and pottery. 

TJic farther we went the fewer the Indians who spoke Sp,anish, 
and soon Agurto's linguistic capacities were as useless as our osvn. 
A cluster of huts lay here and there up in die mountains; fewer 
and fewer were built of clay, while more and more were made 
of twigs and dry grass. Both the huts and the sun-browned 
wrinklc-faccd people seemed to have grown up out of the cardi 
itself, from the baking effect of the mountain sun on die Andes’ 
rock walls. They belonged to cliff and scree and upland pasture 
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as naturally as tlic mountain grass itself. Poor in possessions and 
small in stature, die mountain Indians had the wiry hardiness o 
wild animals and the diild-lihc alertness of a primitive pcop 
and tlae less they could talk die more dicy could laugh. Ra an 
faces wddi snow-white teeth shone upon us from all we 
There was nothing to say diat the white man had lost or came 
a sliilling in these regions. There were no advertisement posters 
or road-signs here, and if a tin box or a scrap of paper was flung 
down by the roadside, it would be picked up at once as a use 
household article. 


We went on up over sun-smitten slopes witliout a bush or wc 
and down into valleys of desert sand and cactus, till we climbe 
right up and reached the topmost crest, with snowficlds round 
the peak and a wand so bitingly cold that we had to slacken speed 
in order not to freeze to bits as we sat in our sliirts longing fo^ 


jungle heat. For long stretches we had to drive across country 
between the mountains, over scree and grassy ridges, scarclring 
for the next bit of road. But when we reached the west wall, 
where the Andes range falls precipitously to the lowlands, the 
mule track was cut Jong shelves in the loose rock, and sheer 
cliffs and gorges were all about us. We put aU our trust in. friend 
Agurto as he sat crouched over the steering-wheel and always 
swtjng out when we came to a precipice. Suddenly a violent gust 
of wind met us; we had readied the outermost crest of the Andes 
chain, where the mountain fell away sharply in a scries of 
predpices to the jungle far down in a bottomless abyss 12,000 
feet beneath us. But we were cheated of the dizzy 'view over the 
sea of jungle, for as soon as we reached the edge thick doud-^ 
banks rolled about us like steam from a 'witches' cauldron. But 


now our road ran down unhindered into the depths. Always 
down, in steep loops along gorges and bluffs and ridges, while 
the air grew damper and warmer and ever fidler of the heavy 
deadening hothouse air which rose from the jungle world 
below. 


And then tiic rain began. First gently, then it began to pour 
and beat upon the jeep like drumsticks, and soon the chocolate- 
coloured water was flowing down the rocks on every side of us. 
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I'O'is of iIjc juiypir ?rret, sviils htsvy frifssirj ajtd bcsrels of mow, 
an<l dimlnp.p planu, Ijsnptiip fjoin tlicm. 'Jlicrc svas a gurp.litig 
atu! splajlihig ts'oywhcre. As the slorr. grew gaidcr, tlic jungle 
rolled up swiftly hV.c ati army of r.tern pjani growths Uiat 
sss’aliosvcd up the Uttb jeep ss it jpli'hcd along die waterlogged 
clay road. We were in the jungle. 'Llic .air v.eis moist and warm 
and heavy svith die snidl of vegetation, 

Darltncjs had fallen when we readied a duster of palm-roofed 
luits on a ridgtx Dripping with warm water we left the jeep for 
a night under a drv roof. The horde of fic.is that attacked us in 
die hut were drowmed in ncct day’s rain. Widi the jeep full of 
bananas and oilier southern fruit sve went on downihill dvrough 
die jungle, doum .and down, diough we thought we had readied 
bottom lotig ago. The mud grew worse, but it did not stop us, 
and die robbers kept .nt .nn unknowm distance. 

Not uli the road was barred by a broad river of muddy water 
rolling down dirough die jungle did die jeep give up. We stood 
stuck fast, unable to move cidicr up or down along the river 
banl:. In an open clearing stood .a hut where a few lialf-brccd 
Indians were strcicliing out ,a j.aguar-skin on a sunny wall, while 
dogs and fowls were splashing about .and enjoying tlicmsclvcs on 
top of some cocoa beans spread out to dry in die sun. When die 
jeep came bumping along die place came to life, and people who 
spoke Spanish dccl.arcd that diis w’as die river Palcnquc, and that 
Quivedo was just on die odict side. There was no bridge there, 
and die river was sw'ift and deep, but dicy were willing to float 
us and die jeep over by raft. This queer contraption lay down by 
die bank. Curved logs as diick as .arms and legs were fastened 
together with vegetable fibres and bamboos to form a flimsy 
raft, twice the Icngtli and breadth of die jeep, Widi a plank under 
each wheel and out hearts in our mouths we drove the jeep out 
on to die logs, and if most of them were submerged under the 
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muddy water, tlicy did bear die jeep and us and four hal&'Uakcd 
cliocolatc-colourcd men who pushed us off widi long poles. 

Herman and I asked in the same brcadi. 

“Balsa,one of die fellows nodded, widi a disrespectful kick 
at the logs. 

The current seized us and we whirled down the river, while 
the men pushed in dieir poles at the right places and kept the raft 
on an even diagonal course across the current and into quieter 
water on the other side. Tliis was our first meeting wdi die balsa 
tree and our first trip on a balsa raft. We brought die raft safely 
to land at the farmer bank and motored triumphandy into 
Quivedo. Two rows of tarred wooden houses with motionless 
vultures on the palm roofs formed a kind of street, and this was 
the whole place. The inliabitants dropped whatever they might 
be carrying, and black and brown, young and old appeared to be 
swarming out of both doors and windows. They rushed to meet 
the jeep, a menacing, chattering tide of humanity. They scrambled 
on to it and under it and round it. We kept a tight hold on out 
worldly possessions while Agurto attempted desperate ma¬ 
noeuvres at the steering-wheel. Then the jeep had a puncture and 
went down on one knee. We had arrived at Quivedo and had to 
endure tlic embrace of welcome. 

Don Federico’s plantation lay a bit farther down' the river. 
When the jeep came bumping into the yard along a path betiveen 
die mango trees with Agurto, Herman and me, die lean old 
jungle-dweller came to meet us at a trot widi his nephew Angelo, 
a small boy who lived with him out in the wilds. We gave 
messages from Don Gustavo, and soon die jeep was standing 
alone in die yard while a fresh tropical shower streamed down 
over die jungle. There was a festive meal in Don Federico’s 
bungalow; sucking pigs and chickens crackled over an open fire, 
while avc sat round a dish loaded widx soudicm fruit and explained 
what we had come for. The jungle rain pouring dowm on the 
ground outside sent a warm sweet gust of scented blossoms and 
clay in dirough the window-netting. 

Don Federico had become as brisk as a boy. Why, yes, he had 
known balsa rafts since he avas a cliild. Fifty years ago, when he 
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cliUdrcn and dor's ainS tmvh on bo.3td. Sneb. bsj* b.'.ba trees as 
din* lisd i:;ed Jor thrir rafts it wottid W bard to find now in ibc 
raiiu, for Hood w.".tcr stni mud bad alceaxiy made it itntvxnWc to 
get to liir babas rlantatims tsn in the fotcit. o'cn on Jjorjcback. 


But Don Federico %vou!d do iut best; tlicrc rniojit jtill be lomc 
Jingle trect growing veild in the bstett nearer the bungalow, and 
V.-C did not need ntasiy. 

Lite in the evening the rain stopped for a time, and we went 
for a tvmii under tSse ns.anp,o trees round the bungalow. Here Don 
Fcdcnco had every bind of wild orchid its the world hanging 
down from tlic branches, with half-cocoanuts as flowcr-j-'ois. 
Unlike cultivated orchids, tlicsc rare plants gave out a wonderful 
scnit, and Herman ssnis bending down to stick liis nose into one 
of them, when something like a long thin glittering eel emerged 
from die leaves .above him. A ligiitning blow from Angelo s 
wJxip, and a w'riggiing snake fell to the ground. A second later it 
was held fast to the c.arih with a forked stick over its neck, and 
then its head w.as crushed. 

“Mort-al.” said Angelo, and exposed two curved poison-fangs 
to show what he meant. 

We tliought w'c s.aw poisonous snakes lurking in the foliage 
cvcrynvhcrc, and slipped into tlic house with Angelo’s trophy 
hanging lifeless across a stick. Herman sat down to skin die green 
monster, and Don Federico was telling fantastic stories about 
poisonous snakes and boa constrictors as diick as plates, when we 
suddenly noticed the shadows of two enormous scorpions on die 
wall, the size of lobsters. They rushed at one another and engaged 
in a life and dcadi batdc with dicir pincers, witli their hinderparts 
turned up and die curved poisonous sting at die tail ready for the 
deathblow. It was a horrible sight, and not till we moved the oil 
lamp did we see that it had cast a supcmaturally gigantic shadow 
of two quite ordinary scorpions of the size of one’s finger, which 
were fighting on die edge of the bureau. 
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“Let tliem be/’ Don Federico laughed. “One’ll kill tlie other, 
and we want the survivor in the house to keep the cockroaches 
away. Just keep your mosquito net tight round the bed and shake 
your clothes before you put them on, and you U be all right 
iVe often been bitten by scorpions and I’m not dead yet, said 
the old man, laugliing. 

I slept well, except tliat I woke up thinking of poisonous 
creatmes every time a lizard or bat squeaked and scrabbled too 
noisily near my pillow. 

Next morning we got up early to go and search for balsa 
trees. 

“Better shake our clothes,” said Agurto, and as he spoke a 
scorpion fell out of Ins shirt-sleeve and shot down into a crack 
in the floor. 

Soon after sunrise Don Federico sent his men out on horseback 
in all directions to look for accessible balsa trees along the paths. 
Our own party consisted of Don Federico, Herman and myself, 
and we soon fotmd our way to an open place where there was a 
gigantic old tree of which Don Federico knew. It towered liigh 
above the trees round about, and the trunk was tliree feet tliick. 
In Polynesian style we christened the tree before wc touclied it; 
we gave it the name Ku, after a Polynesian deity of American 
origin. Then we swung tlie axe and drove it into the balsa trunk 
till the forest echoed our blows. But cutting a sappy balsa was like 
cutting cork with a blunt axe; it simply rebounded, and I bad 
not delivered many strokes of the axe before Herman had to 
relieve me. The axe changed hands time after time, while the 
splinters flew and the sweat trickled in the heat of the jungle. 

Late in the day Ku was standing like a cock on one leg, quiver¬ 
ing under our blows; soon he tottered and crashed down heavily 
over the surrounding forest, big brandies and small trees being 
pulled down by the giant’s fall. We had tom the branches from 
the trunk and were beginning to rip off the bark in zigzags in 
the Indian style when Herman suddenly dropped the axe and 
leapt into the air as if doing a Polynesian war dance, with his 
hand pressed to his leg. Out of liis trouser leg fell a shining ant 
as big as a scorpion and witli a long sting at its tail. It must have 
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llerntJn veai ter,tier and u'tc (hr ?r.‘er:si dap, h:(t thh did n«t 
prevent hsi, paliopiny v.irh ts'. on honchick s!on^ the junrtlc 
fajhj:. loohinf; for more yiant ba!«i in die forc^.t, Ptons time to 
time '.VC heard croHnp and cradiir.y and a heavy tiuid sonie- 
v.'hcrc in the virfjn foreit, Don Federico nodded with a siti^fird 
air. It meant tSia? hi:; half-bred Indians had fcHcd a new ytant 
balsa for Uie raft. In a %vc?’; Ku hari ticen foHosvcd by Kane, 
Kama, Ho, Mauri, Raiigi, Papa, Taranpa, Kura. Kuhan and 
Hiri, tsvcivc tntghry bihas. al! dsrijrencd in honour of Poijfmcrbn 
Itpcndarv fiourcs whose nanica had once been bonie with Tiki 
over the sea from Penn TIk lops, gtorening with wp, %\*cre 
<inipgcd dov.Ti diroiigh jungle hrn by hones snt! for the lau 
bit by Don Fctlcrico*s cnctor^ which brought il?cin to die river 
bank in front of die bungalow* 

Tlic logs, full of sap, were far from being as light as corks. 
T\)cy ccruialy weighed a ton apiece, and we waited with great 
anxiety to see how dicy* floated in die water. We rolled them out 
to the edge of the bank one by one; there %vc made fast a rope of 
tough climbing plants to the end of die log, that dic>^ might not 
vanish dowm stream vvhexi we let them enter the \vatcr. Then \vc 
rolled them in turn dowm die bank and into die river. There wn$ 
a mighty splislu They swung round and floated, about as mudi 
above as below die surface of die w.itcr, and if we went out 
along them dicy remained steady. We bound die timbers togcdicr 
with tough Banos diat hung down from die tops of die jungle 
trees, so as to make two temporary rafts, one towing the odicr. 
Tlicn v/c loaded die rafts with all die bamboos and lianas we 
should need later, and Hcrmoci and I went on board widi two 
men of a mysterious mixed race, widi whom we had no common 
language. 

When we cut our moorings we were caught by the whirling 
masses of water and went off downstream at a good pace. The 
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List glimpse we had in the drizzle, as we rounded die first head¬ 
land, was of our excellent friends standing on die end of die 
point in front of die bungalow, waving* Then we crept under a 
Htde shelter of green banana leaves and left steering problems to 
die two brown experts who had stationed dicmsclvcs one in the 
bows and one astern, each holding a huge oar* They kept die raft 
in the swiftest current widi nonchalant case, and we danced 
downstream on a winding course between sunken trees and 
sandbanks. 

The jungle stood like a solid wall along the banks on bodi 
sides, and parrots and other bright-coloured birds fluttered out 
of the dense foliage as we passed. Once or twice an alligator 
hurled itself into the river and became invisible in die muddy 
water. But we soon caught sight of a mucli more remarkable 
monster. Tliis was an iguana, or giant lizard, as big as a crocodile, 
but widi a large throat and fringed back. It lay dozing on die 
clay bank as if it had overslept from preliistoric times, and did 
not move as we glided past. The oarsmen made signs to us not to 
shoot. Soon afterwards we saw a smaller specimen about three 
feet long. It was running away along a thick brandi which hung 
out over die raft. It only ran till it was in safety, and dicn it sat 
shining in blue and green and stared at us widi cold snake’s eyes 
as we passed. Later we passed a fern-clad hillock, and on die top 
of it lay the biggest iguana of all. It was like die silliouette of a 
fringed Chinese dragon carved in stone as it stood out motionless 
against the sky widi chest and head raised. It did not as mucli as 
turn its head as we curved round it under the hillock and 
vanished into die jungle. 

Fardicr down we smelt smoke, and passed several huts widi ^ 
straw roofs wliich lay m clearings along the bank. We on die 
raft were the objects of dose attention from sinister-looking 
individuals on land, an unpleasant mixture of Indian, negro and 
Spaniard. Thdr boats, great dug-out canoes, lay drawn up on to 
the bank. 

When meal-times came we relieved our friends at the steering 
oars while dicy fried fish and bread-fruit over a little fire 
regulated with wet day. Roast diickcn, eggs and soutlicm fruits 
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V/hrn cUrknciiT fc!l over die rivrr c4r-5j’ht?uu' orcItniM 
struck up on xhz b 3 .nk« To:jih ^nd fropi. crickcM snu TUOj<}uu<><rs 
crod.cd or chiq^-ed or humsutwi in prolonj^rd chonis vi many 
vo:m. Ko^v and again die dunll scream of a wjld rat rang through 
the darknw, attd 500n another, and ye? anotJicr. from hird*? 
^.fcd into digUi by die night yrov/Icri of the jtmglc. Onre^ or 
cvdcc \vc 5 a\v die gleam of a fire m a tunve hun and heard handing 
voices and titc barking of dogs as %vc slid past in die night. But 
for the most part we sat alone \%ish the jungle orcheura under the 
stars, till drou^sincss and rain drove us into the cabin of leaves, 
ssdicrc we went to sleep v/idi our pistols loose in dicit liolstcrs. 

Hie farther clovai stream we drifted, the thicker became the 
Inns and native planutions, and soon there were regular villages 
on the banks. The crafitc here consisted of dug-out canoes punted 
along with long poles, and new and then we saw a little balsa 
raft loaded with heaps of green bananas. 

Where die P.ilcnquc joined the Rio Gunyas the water ha 
risen 50 higli that the paddle steamer was piyiJ'»g busily between 
Vinces and Guayaquil do^vn on the coast. To save valuable time 
Herman and I each got a hammock on board the paddle steamer, 
and steamed off across the tliicidy populated flat coimity to ic 
coast. Our brown friends avcrc to follow, drifting do%vn alone 

with the timber. • 

At Guayaquil Herman and 1 parted. He remained nt the mouth 
of the Gu.iyas to scop the balsa logs as they came drifting o%su. 
Thence he was to take them on, as cargo in a coasting steamer, 
to Peru, where he was to direct the building of the raft and ma x 
a faithful copy of the Indians' old-time vessels. I myself too " t ic 
regular plane southward to Lima, the capital of Peru, to n a 

suitable place for building the raft. 

The aircraft ascended to a great height along the shore ot the 
Pacific, widi tile desert mountains of Peru on one side an a 
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glittering ocean far below us on the odicr. It was here \vc were 
to put to sea on board tlic raft. The sea seemed endless when 
seen firom an aircraft liigh up. Sky and sea melted into one 
another along an indefinable horizon far, far away to the west¬ 
ward, and I could not rid myself of die thought that even beyond 
diat horizon many hundred similar sea plains curved round a 
fifdi of the earth before diere was any more land, in Polynesia. 
I tried to project my thoughts a few weeks aliead, when wc should 
be drifting on a speck of a raft on diat blue expanse below, but 
quickly dismissed the thought again, for it gave me die same 
unpleasant feeling inside as sitting in readiness to jump with a 
parachute. 

On my arrival in Lima I took die tram down to the port of 
Callao to find a place where wc could build the raft. I saw at 
once that the whole harbour was diock-fuU of ships and cranes 
and warehouses, with Customs sheds and harbour oflSces and all 
the rest. And if dicre was any open beach farther out, it swarmed 
with bathers to such a degree that inquisitive people would pull 
die raft and fittings to pieces as soon as our backs were turned. 
Callao was now die most important port in a country of seven 
millions, white and brown. Times had changed for r^t-builders 
in Peru even more than in Ecuador, and I saw only one possibility 
—to get inside die liigh concrete walls round the naval harbour, 
where armed men stood on guard behind the iron gate and cast 
menacing and suspicious looks on me and odier unauthorised 
persons who loafed past the walls. If one could only get in there 
one would be safe, 

I had met the Peruvian Naval Attache in Washington and had 
a letter fi:om him to support me. I went to die Ministry of Marine 
next day with the letter and sought an audience of the Minister 
of Marine, Manuel Nieto. He received in the morning in the 
elegant Empire drawing-room of the Ministry, gleaming with 
mirrors and gilding. After a time he himself came in in full 
uniform, a short broadly-built ofiiccr, as stem as Napoleon, 
straightforward and concise in his manner of speecli. He asked 
why and I said why. I asked to be allowed to build a wooden 
raft in the naval dockyard. 
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! ujnuj^js: :sprrchtrsiiivdy p:ijw ar-f/.jbdnj!; ;intl i 55 U|'pr-;T«nf 
into the Wi?c, ibppy v.crc ih^ rtulr ti^yt of v/hrn 

3pyljcitio:t5 Were it:?l:nov/n h\ndt^n<c. 


lo%zt iheTorchm MJni’jtcr tr> perion conudcf^ldy iurdcr. 
Nor,V5y h.id no UkM kpxthn tt^ iVni, stu! our htlftul ComrJ-- 
Cencral Hidht could, cl^ecrforc, ukc me no further dun the 
coanicilor^ of the Foreign Nhniun\ ! afoul ihinp would 
get no furdjcr. Dr* C<^hai\ kiu:x to the Pfdulrnt of die Republic 


mipht come in iwrful now, At:d t nought tlirough his adjutant rm 
audience of His Excdlrncy Don Jo^e Busumanre y Rivero, 
Preddent of Peru* A day or iv/o bter I was told to be at die 
Palace at t^vcK*c o’clock* 

Unu is a modem city' \ddi half a miHion inhabitants, and lies 
spread over a green plain at the foot of the desert mountains. 
Ardiitccmrally, and dianks not least to its gardens and planta¬ 
tions, it k surely one of the most beautiful capitals in die 
—a bit of modem Riviera or Califoniin variegated \vith old 
Spanish architecture* The Presidents palace lies in die middle of 
the drj* and is strongly guarded by armed sentries in 
coloured costumes. An audience in Peru is a serious business, and 
few people liavc seen the President except on die screen. Soldiers 
in shining bandoliers escorted me upstairs and to the end of a 
long corridor; here my name was taken and registered by mrcc 
civilians and I was shown tlirougli a colossal oak door into a 
room Vrddi a long table and rows of chairs. A man dressed in 
received me, asked me to sit down, and liimsclf disappeared. A 
moment later a large door opened and I was showm into a much 
handsomer room, where an imposing person in a spodcss umform 


advanced towards me- 

"Thc President,” I thought, drawing myself up. But ^ 

man in the gold-edged uniform offered me an antique straight- 
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backed chair and disappeared. I had sat on the edge of my chair 
for barely a minute when yet another door opened and a sen^ant 
bowed me into a large gilded room witlx gilded furniture and 
splendidly decorated. The fellow vanished as quickly as he had 
appeared, and I sat quite alone on an antique sofa witlx a view of 
a string of empty rooms whose doors stood open. It was so silent 
that I could hear someone coughing cautiously several rooms 
away. Then steady steps approached, and I jumped up and 
hesitatingly greeted an inxposing gentleman in uniform. But no, 
diis too was not he. But I understood enough of what he said to 
gather that the President sent me liis greetings, and would be 
free very soon when a Meeting of Ministers was over. 

Ten minutes later steady steps once more broke the silence, 
and this time a man widi gold lace and epaulettes came in. I 
sprang briskly from the sofa and bowed deeply. The man bowed 
still more deeply, and led me through several rooms and up a 
staircase with tlxick carpets. Then he left me in a tiny little room 
with one leadxer-covered chair and one sofa. In came a little man 
in a white suit, and I waited resignedly to sec where lie intended 
to take me. But he took me nowhere, only greeted me amiably 
and remained standing. This was President Bustamante Rivero. 

The President had twice as much English as I had Spanish, so 
when we had greeted one another and he had begged me with 
a gesture to sit down, our common vocabulary was exhausted. 
Signs and gesticulations will do a lot, but they will not get one 
permission to build a raft in a naval harbour in Peru. The only 
tlxing I perceived was that the President did not understand 
what I was saying, and he grasped that still more clearly Iximself, 
for in a little while he disappeared and came back with the Air 
Minister. The Air Minister, General Reveredo, was a vigorous 
atlxletic man in an Air Force uniform witlx wings on his chest. 
He spoke English splendidly with an American accent. 

I apologised for die misunderstanding and said it was not to 
the airfield dxat I had been trying to ask for admission, but to the 
naval harbour. The general laughed and explained that he 
had only been called in as interpreter. Bit by bit the dxcory 
was translated to the President, who listened closely and put 
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^ ^^fthr i!ty c!oi>: anil of naval j^nonncl to 
5 us u\ tie wofb^ and a vr*^r! to tow tn out from die coast 
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forr' the Praidaat ad;ed C4gcrl)% that I 

Rcvcmio answered, lookinp at me \vith a 

^ tn . e in hfs eye. And the Presidan, jaiisficd, nodded as a sien 
01 approval. 


t ore the tncciinjt broke up Reveredo promised that the 
orcjgn Minister sliould receive orders from the President 
pc^oualls% and tJut the Minister of Marine Nieto should be 
guen a free hand to give us all the help we had asked 


God prcscrs'c you all!'* said the general, laughing and shaking 
^ tc:icl. Tile adjutant came in and escorted me out to a waiting 
messenger. 

Tliat day the Lima papers publislicd a paragraph about the 
orwe^an raft expedition which was to start from Peru; at tlic 
same time dicy announced iliat a Swedish-Finnish scientific 
expedition had finished its studies among die jungle Indians in 
1 C Amazon regions. Two of die Swedish members of the 
mazon expedition had conic on up the river by canoe to Peru, 
and had just arrived in Lima. One was Bengt Daniclsson, from 

ppsala University, who was now going to study the mountain 
Indians in Peru. 

I cut out the paragraph, and was sitting in my hotel writing to 
erman about die site for building the raft, when I was inter- 
ruptc y a knock on die door. In came a tall sun-burnt fellow 

^ n . * when he took off liis wliitc helmet it looked 

as 1 aming red beard had burned Ins face and scorched liis 
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liair thin. That fellow came from the wilds, but liis place was 
clearly a lecture-room. 

^‘Bcngt Danielsson/' I thought. 

‘‘Bengt Danielsson,” said the man, introducing himself. 

‘‘He^s heard about the raft,*^ I thought, and asked him to sit 
down. 

Tve just heard about the raft plans,” said the Swede, 

‘*And now he’s come to knock down the theory, because he s 
an edinologist,” I thought. 

“And now fve come to ask if I may come witli you on the 
raft,” the Swede said peaceably, “fm interested in the migration 
theory.” 

I knew notliing about the man except that he was a scientist 
and that he had come straight out of the depths of the jungle. 
But if a solitary Swede had the pluck to go out on a raft with 
five Norwegians, he could not be squeamish. And not even that 
imposing beard could hide his placid nature and gay humour. 

Bengt became the sixth member of the crew, for the place was 
still vacant. And he was the only one who spoke Spanish. 

When the passenger aircraft droned northward along the coast 
a few days later, I again looked down with respect on to the 
endless blue sea beneath us. It seemed to hang and float loose in 
the firmament itself Soon we six were to be packed together 
like microbes on a mere speck, down there where there was so 
much water that it looked as if it overflowed all along the 
western horizon. We were to acquire a desolate world without 
being able to get more than a few steps away fi:om cacla other. 
For the time being, at any rate, there was elbow-room enough 
between us. Herman was in Ecuador waiting for the timber. 
Knut Haugkmd and Torstein Raaby had just arrived in New 
York by air. Erik Hesselberg was on board ship firom Oslo, 
bound for Panama. I myself was en route for Washington by air, 
and Bengt was in the hotel at lima ready to start, waiting to 
meet the others. 

No two of these fellows had met before, and they were all of 
entirely different types. That being so, wc should have been on 
the raft for some weeks before wc got tired of each other's 
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Jr tins correspondence svdphs t^vcnty pounds/' said 

despairingly as lie hmt over liis r,'pe\%Titcr. 
iwenty-ix/' said Torstcin drily. ^1Vc svdghed it/' 
j > ^otlier must have had a clear idea of the conditions in 
icsc days of dramatic preparation when she wrote: ''And I only 
^*^,1! ^ ™cw you were all six safe on board die raft!" 

U 4 express telegram came from Limn. Herman 

l^d been caught in the backwash of a breaker and flung asliorc, 
badly injured^ with his neck dislocated. He \v.is under treatment 
m Lima hospital. 


Torstcui Raaby was sent down by air at oncc'wiUi Gerd Void, 
the popular London secretary of die Norwegian paracliutc 
saboteurs in die war, who was now helping tis in Wasliington. 
They found liiin better; he had been hung up by a strap round 
liis head for half an hour while die doctors twisted die adas 
vertebra in his neck back into position. The X-^ray picture showed 
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that tlic highest bone in his neck was cracked and had been 
turned right round. Herman’s splendid condition had saved liis 
hfe, and he was soon back, blue and green and stiff and 
rheumatic, in the naval dockyard, where he had assembled the 
balsa wood and started the work. He had to remain in the doctors’ 
hands for several weeks, and it was doubtful whether he would 
be able to make tire voyage witli us. He Irimself never doubted 
it for a moment, despite his initial rough handling in the embrace 
of the Pacific. 

Then Erik arrived by air &om Panama and Knut and I from 
Wasliington, and so we were all assembled at tire starting point 
in Lima. 

Dorvn in tire naval dockyard lay the big balsa logs from tire 
Quivedo forest. It was really a pathetic sight. Fresh-cut round 
logs, yellow bamboos, reeds and green banana leaves lay in a 
heap, our building materials, in between rows of tlireatening grey 
submarines and destroyers. Six fair-skinned Northerners and two 
bro\wr naval ratings with Inca blood in their veins swung axes 
and long machete knives, and tugged at ropes and knots. Trim 
naval officers in blue and gold walked over and stared in 
bewilderment at these pale strangers and these vegetable materials 
which had suddenly appeared in their midst, in the dockyard of 
all places. 

For the first time for hundreds of years a balsa raft was being 
built in Callao bay. In tiresc coastal waters where Inca legends 
hold that tlieir ancestors first learnt to sail such rafts from Kon- 
Tiki’s vanished clan, there history records that modem Indians 
were forbidden to use such rafts by men of our own race. Sailing 
on an open raft can cost human lives. The descendants of the 
Incas have moved with the times; like us, they have creases in their 
trousers and are safely protected by the guns of their naval craft. 
Bamboos and balsa belong to the primitive past; here too things 
are marching on—to armour and steel. 

The ultra-modem dockyard gave us wonderful support. With 
Bengt as interpreter and Herman as diief constructor we had the 
run of the carpenter’s and sail-maker’s shops, as well as half the 
storage space as a dump for our equipment, and a small floating 
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pier where ihc timber \va> pm into the water when tlic builJitig 
bcgaii. 

Nine of die tiiichcst logs were dio^cn as safildciu to form the 
acttial raft. Deep grooves were cut in the wood to prevent tijc 
ropes whidi were to fasten them and tiic wliolc raft together 
from slipping. Not a single spihe, nail or m'rc rope w.is used in 
die whole construction. The nine gre.it logs were first laid loOsSc 
side by side in the sv.atcr so that they might all fail freely into 
their natural floating posilinii before they were lashed securely 
together. The longest log. .}5 feet long, w.as laid in the middle 
and projected a long way at both ends. Shorter and shorter logs 
were laid s^nnmclrically on both sides of this, so that the sides of 
the raft were 30 feet long, and the bow stuck out like a blunt 
plough. Astcni the raft w-as cut ofi' straight across, c.\'ccpt diat 
the dircc middle logs projected and supported a short tliick block 
of balsa wood wliidt lay adiwart ship and held tholepins for die 
long steering oar. When the nine balsa logs were lashed securely 
together widi separate Icngtlis of incli and .a quarter inch Iicnip 
rope, die diin balsa logs were made fast crossways over them at 
intervals of about three feet. The raft itsdf was nosv complete, 
laboriously fastened togctlicr with about three hiuidrcd different 
lengths of rope, each firmly knotted. A deck of split bamboos 
was laid upon it, fastened to it in die form of separate strips, .and 
covered with loose mats of plaited bamboo reeds. In die middle 
of the raft, but nearer die stem, we erected a small open cabin of 
bamboo canes, avith walls of plaited bamboo reeds and a roof of 
bamboo slats avidi Icadicry banana leaves overlapping one 
another like tiles. Forward of die cabin we set up two masts side 
by side. They were cut from mangrove wood as hard as iron, 
and leaned towards one anodicr, so that they were lashed togctlicr 
crosswise at die top. The big rectangular square-sail was hauled 
up on a yard made of two bamboo stems bound togcdicr to 
secure double strength. 

The nine big logs of timber which were to carry iis over die 
sea were pointed at dicir forward ends in native fashion, that they 
might glide raorc’casily through the water, and quite low splash¬ 
boards were fastened to the bow above the surface of the water. 
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At various places where there were large cliinks between the 
logs we pushed down in all five solid fir planks winch stood on 
their edges right down in die water under the raft. They were 
scattered about wddiout system and went down five feet into die 
water, an inch diick and two feet wide. They were kept in place 
with wedges and ropes, and served as tiny parallel keels or 
centreboards Centreboards of diis kind were used on all Ac 
balsa rafts of Inca times long before die time of die discovcncs, 
and were meant to prevent die flat wooden rafts from drifting 
sideways with wind and sea. We did not make any rail or 
protection round die raft, but we had a long slim balsa log which 
afforded foothold along each side, 

Tlic whole construction was a faithful copy of the old vessels 
in Peru and Ecuador except for the low splashboards in the bows, 
whid\ later proved to be entirely vumecessary. Aftcc that, of 
course, we could arrange the details on board as we liked, so long 
as diis had no influence on the vessel. We knew that this raft was 
to be our whole world in the time diat lay before us, and Aat 
consequently the smallest detail on board would increase in 
dimensions and importance as the weeks passed. 

Therefore we gave the litdc deck as much variation as possible. 
The bamboo strips did not deck in the whole raft, but formed a 
floor forward of the bamboo cabin and along the starboard side 
of it where the wall was open. The port side of die cabin was a 
kind of back-yard full of boxes and gear made fast, with a narrow 
edge left to walk along. Foiward in die bows, and in die stem 
as far as die after wall of the cabin, the nine gigantic logs were 
not decked in at all. So when we moved round die bamboo 
cabin, we stepped from yellow bamboos and wicker-'Worh down 
on to die round grey logs astern, and up again on to piles of 
cargo on the other side. It was not many steps, but the psycho¬ 
logical effect of the irregularity gave us variation, and compen¬ 
sated us for our limited freedom of movement. Right up at the 
masdiead we placed a wooden platform, not so much in order to 
have a look-out post when at last we came to land, as to be able 
to clamber up wlule en route and look at die sea from anodicr 
angle. 
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■Vk^tcn the raft bcf,nn to tahe sliapc arid lay dicrc among the 
v.'arships, golden and fresh with ripe bamboos and green leaves, 
the Minister of Marine himself came to inspect us. We were 
immensely proud of our vessel as she by there, a fresh little 
reminder of bica times among die uncanny big ss*arships. But die 
Minister of Marine vras utterly horrified by what he saw. I was 
summoned to die naval office to sign a paper fredng die Navy- 
from all rcsponsibilit)* for what we bad built in its harbour, and 
to the harbour-master to sign a paper saying diat if I left die 
harbour vridi men and cargo on board it was entirely on my 
own responsibility and at my own risk. 

Later a number of foreign nav.al esperts and diplomatists were 
admitted to the dockyard to see the raft. They were no more 
encouraging, and a fesv days afterwards I was sent for by die 
ambassador of one of die Great Powers. 

"Arc your parents lisdngr” he said. And when I replied in die 
affirmarivc, he looked me straight in die eyes and said in a hollow 
voice, full of ill-boding: 

"Your modicr and fadicr will be very grieved when they hear 
of your dcadi." 

As a private individual he begged me to give up die voyage 
while dicrc was yet dmc. An admiral who had inspected die raft 
had told him diat we should never get across alive. In die first 
pbcc, die raft’s dimensions were wong. It was so small that it 
would founder in a big sea, and at the same time it was just long 
enough to be lifted up by two lines of waves at die same dmc, 
and with the raft filled widi men and cargo die fragile balsa logs 
would break under the strain. And, what was worse, the biggest 
balsa cxportci in die country had told him that die porous balsa 
logs would float only a quarter of die distance across die sea 
before dicy became so completely water-logged that dicy would 
sink under us. 

Tliis sounded bad, but as we stuck to our guns, we were given 
a Bible as a present to take with us on our voyage. Taken all 
round dicrc was litde encouragement to be had from die experts 
who looked at the raft. Gales and perhaps hurricanes would wash 
us overboard and destroy the low and open craft, which would 
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siinply lie helpless and drift in circles about the ocean before wind 
Md sea. Even in an ordinary choppy sea we should be continually 
rcnclicd wndx salt water wliicli would take the skin off our legs 
aid ruin cvcrydiing on board. And if we totted up all diat the 
^ crent experts, each in turn, had pointed out as die vital flaw 
^ le construction itself, dierc was not a lengdi of rope, not a 
■ ot, not a measurement, not a piece of wood in die whole raft 
w u 1 w'ould not cause us to founder at sea. High wagers ivere 
made as to how many days the raft would last, and a flippant 
I ^ ^ wliisky die members of die expedidon - 

cou hi the rest of dicir lives if dicy readied a South Sea 

island ahve. 


orst o all was when a Nom egian sliip came into port and 
we too ■ le skipper and one or two of his most experienced 
sea ogs mto foe dockyard. We were eager to hear djeir pracdcal 
roicnons. Md our disappointment was great when diey aU agreed 
in e imt-bowed, clumsy craft would never get any help 
M n ^ ^ ’ij'^ ^ ^ skipper maintained diat, if ivc kept afloat, 
hrdJf ^ to drift across widi die Hum- 

^o^tswain looked at our Lasliings and shook 
tas head. We need not worry. The raft would not hold together 

.Zn t through, for 

doi!^ ZT continually moving up and 

roots or I ngainst one anodier. Unless we used wire 

rop« or diams we might as weU pack up. 

prJveTtrhe to stifle. If only one of them 

seaman. But I had m reserve one single trump in my hand on 
wind! foe whole voyage was founded. I knew aU foe Le fo my 
heart that a prdnstoric dvilisadon had been spread from Perl 
and across to die islands at a time when rafts like ours were foe 
only vessels on that coast, I drew foe general condusion foat 
if balsa wood had ^ated and lashings held for Kon-TiJti in 
A.D. 500, diey would do foe same for us now if we just blindly 
made our raft an exact copy of his. Bengt and Herman bad gone 
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imo the tlicor)* most tlioroiighly, and while the experts lamented, 
all the boys took die dung quite calmly and had a royal time in 
Lima. There was just one evening \v}jai Torstem asked anxiously 
if 1 u*a5 sure die ocean currents went die right way. We had been 
to die cinema and seen Dorothy Laniour dancing about in a 
straw skirt among palms and hula girls on a lovely Soudi Sea 
island. 

*‘Tiiat*s wlicrc we must go ” said Torstcin. **And Vm sorry 
for you if the currents don^t go as you say dicy do!" 

When die day of our departure was approaching we went to 
die ordinar)’ passport control office to get permission to leave 
die country\ Bengt stood first in die queue as nuerprctcr. 

"What is your name?" asked a ceremonious litdc clerk, looking 
suspiciously over his spectacles at Bengt^s huge beard, 

"Bengt Emmerik DameUson " Bengt answered respectfully. 

The man put a long form into his typewriter, 

"By svhat boat did you come to Peru?" 

"Well, you see," Benge explained, bending over die scared 
little man, "I didn’t come by boat, I came to Peru by canoe," 

Tlic man looked at Bengt dumb widi astonishment and tapped 
out "canoe" in an open space on die form. 

"And by what boat arc you leaving Peru?" 

"Well, you see, again," said Bengt politely, "I’m not leaving 
Peru by boat, I’m leaving by raft" 

"So likely, so likely!” the clerk cried angrily, and tore die 
paper out of the macliinc, "Will you please answer my questions 
properly?" 

A few days before we sailed, provisions and water and all our 
equipment were stowed on board die raft. We took provisions 
for six men for four montlis, in die form of solid litdc cardboard 
cartons containing military rations. Herman had the idea of 
boiling asplialt and pouring it so as to make a level layer round 
each separate carton. Then we strewed sand on them to prevent 
the cartons from sticking togcdicr, and stowed them, packed 
dose, under the bamboo deck, where they fiUed die space between 
the nine low cross-beams wliidi supported the deck. 

At a crystal-dear spring higli up in the mountains we filled 
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$6 small water cans with in all 250 gallons of drinking water. 
These too we made fast in between tlic cross-beams so that the 
sea might always splash round tlicm. On the bamboo deck we 
lashed fast the rest of the equipment and large wicker baskets full 
of fruit and cocoanuts. 

Elnut and Torstein took one comer of die bamboo cabin for 
the wireless, and inside the hut, down between the cross-beams, 
we made fcst eight boxes. Two were reserved for scientific 
instruments and films; the odicr six were allotted to each of us, 
with an intimadon that each man could take with liim as much 
private property as he could find room for in his own box. As 
Erik had brought several rolls of drawing-paper and a guitar, liis 
box was so full that he had to put Iiis stockings in Torstcin’s. 
Then four naval ratings came along carrying Bengfs box. He 
brought nothing but books, but he had managed to cram in 73 
sociological and ethnological works. We laid on top of the boxes 
plaited reed mats and our straw mattresses, and dicn we were 
ready to start. 

First the raft was towed out of the naval area and paddled 
round in the harbour for a while to see if tlie cargo was stowed 
evenly, and then she was towed across to the Callao Yacht Club, 
where invited guests and other persons interested were to be 
present at the naming of die raft die day before we sailed. 

On April 27 the Norwegian flag was hoisted, and along a yard 
at the masthead waved the flags of die foreign countries which 
had given the expedidon practical support. The quay was black 
with people who wanted to see die strange craft christened. 
Both colour and lineaments betrayed that many of them had 
remote ancestors who had sailed along the coast on balsa rafts. 
But there were also descendants of the old Spaniards, headed by 
representatives of the Navy and the Government, besides the 
ambassadors of the United States, Great Britain, France, Cliina, 
Argentina and Cuba, the cx-govemor of the British colonics in 
the Pacific, the Swedish and Belgian Ministers, and our friends 
&om the litdc Norwegian colony with Consul-General Bahr at 
their head. There were swarms of journalists and a clicking of 
cameras; indeed, the only things that were lacking were 
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a Insid ami a <lrum. One thing was quite dear to tij all 

—tltat if the raft went to pieces outside the bay we would paddle 

to Po^Ttesia. eacli of iis on a log, ratlicr dun dare come bach 

there attain. 

< 

Gerd Void, tijc expciiidon’s secretary ntid cotitact on die main¬ 
land. was to christest tlic raft with mill; from a cocoanut, partly 
to be in liarmony with die Stone Age, and partly because, owing 
to a ntisundetstattding, the cltainpagnc had beat put at the bottom 
of Tontein's prisutc box. When our friends had been told in 
English .and Spanish diat the r.ifc w-as named after the Incas’ great 
(brerunner—dtc sun-king who iud vatiished westward over the 
sea from Pent .and appeared in PolvTlcsia 1500 years .ago—Gerd 
Void diristcncd the raft Koit~T{l:i. She smashed the cocoanut 
(cracked) so hard against the stem dut milk and bits of kernel 
EUcd the h.air of all those svho stood reverently around. 

Tlicn the bamboo y.trd was hauled up .and die sail slukcn out, 
widi Kon-Tiki’s bc.ardcd he.ad, painted in red by the ardst Erik, 
in its centre. It was a faithful copy of the sun-king’s head cut in 
red stone on a statue in the ruined etty of Ti.ahuanaco. 

"Ah! Senor Daniclsson," die foreman of our dockyard workers 
cried in delight when he s.a\v die bearded face on die sail. 

He had called Baigt Senor Koii-Tila for two mondis, since we 
Jiad showi him die bearded face ofKon-Tiki on a piece of p.apcr. 
But now he bad at last realised tliat Daniclsson was Bengt’s right 
name. 

Before we s.ailcd we all had a farewell audience of die President, 
and then we went for a trip far up into die black mountains to 
look our fill on rock and scree before we drifted out into the 
endless ocean. Wliilc we were working on die raft dowm on die 
coast we Iud stayed in a pension, in a palm grove outside Lima, 
and driven to and from Callao in an Air Ministry car with a 
private chauffeur whom Gerd had contrived to borrow for die 
expedition. Now we asked tlic chauffeur to drive us smiight to 
the mountains, and as far in as he could get in a day; and so we 
drove up over desert roads, along old irrigation canals from Inca 
times, till we came to tlic dizzy height of t2,ooo feet above tlic 
raft's mast. Here we simply devoured rocks and mountain peaks 
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A IVirJ Sytw^s 

— Ijfc h (//i* O^'rrv*— 

r^:iff^ fr:J tjs — Ti.r Ix^i H H\vi^;4.*w kcfn — 

fcr yin ViiU 

MA'ts c n^wn/rr—Hyyj tn fnr Gwst —Hr 

^kc: iht nVrfi'j Bicj^tit fiih-^A Sr-: Turtk lUtrA, 

T here \%*a$ a bustle in Callao Inrbour tlic day tlic Ken^ 
Tiki v/a5 to be cowed out to sea* Tlic Minister of Marine 
had ordered tltc naval tug Guerdien Rw to toss' us out 
of d;c bay and cast us off clear of tlic coastal trafiic, out where 
in times gone by die Indians used to lie Gsliing from dicir rafts. 
Tlic papers bad published die news under bodi red and black 
headlines* and dicrc was a crowd of people down on die quays 
from early in die morning of April 28. 

We six tvho w'crc to assemble on board all had litdc diings to 
do at die clcvcndi hour, and when I came down to the quay 
only Herman was dicrc keeping guard over die raft. I inten- 
donally stopped die car a long way off and walked die wdiolc 
Icngdi of die mole to stretch my legs thoroughly for the last 
time for no one knew how long, I jumped on board the raft, 
which looked an utter cliaos of banana clusters, fruit baskets and 
sacks wlvich had been burled on board at the very last moment 
and were to be stowed and made f^t as soon as we got into some 
kind of order. In die middle of the heap Herman sat resignedly 
holding on to a cage with a green parrot in it, a farewell present 
from a friendly soul in Lima, 

'‘Look after die parrot a minute/' said Herman; "I must go 
ashore and have a last glass of beer. The tug won't be here for 
hours/’ 

He had hardly disappeared among the swarm on the quay 
when people began to point and wave. And round die point at 

7 » 
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full speed came the tug Guardian Rios, She j 

the farther side of a waving forest of masts whi ^ 
way in to the Kon^Tikiy and sent in a large motor- ratines 
out between the sailing craft. She was packed full o nav 
officers and cinema photographers, and while ers 
and cameras clicked, a stout tow-rope was made fast to 
bow. 

**lJn momentOy* I shouted in despair firom where I sat w| 
parrot **It’s too early, we must wait for the otiicrs—* 
pedicionartosy*' I explained, and pointed towards the aty. 

But nobody understood. The officers only smiled pu » 
and the knot at our bows was made fast in more th^ exemp 
manner. I cast off the rope and flung it overboard with all m 
of signs and gesticulations. The parrot utilised the oppo ^ 
afforded by all the confusion to stick its beak out of the mge 
turn the knob of the door, and when I turned round 
strutting cheerfully about the bamboo deck. I tried to cat 
but it shrieked rudely in Spanish and fluttered away ov^ 
banana clusters. With one eye on the sailors who were trying 
cast a rope over the bows, I started a wild chase after die panot. 
It fled shrieking into the bamboo cabin, where I got it into a 
comer and caught it by one leg as it tried to flutter over 
When I came out again and stuffed my flapping trophy into its 
cage, the sailors on land had cast off the raft^s moorings, and 'vve 
were dancing helplessly in and out with the backwash of the long 
swell that came rolling in over the mole. In despair I seized a 
paddle and vainly tried to parry a violent bump as the raft v/as 
flung against the wooden piles of the quay. Then the motor- 
boat started, and with one jerk the Korh-Tiki began her long 
voyage. My only companion was a Spamsh-spcaldng parrot which 
sat glaring sulkily in a cage. People on shore cheered and waved, 
and the swarthy dnema photographers in the motor-boat almost 
jumped into the sea in their eagerness to catch every detail of the 
expedition's dramatic start from Peru. Despairing and alone I 
stood on the raft looking out for my lost companions, but no 
one came. So we came out to the Guardian JRJos, which was 
lying with steam up ready to lift anchor and start. I was up the 
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roj'-c-Isddtr in a twiiikiuu* and made i'O much row otj board that 
tf:f start was postpGjtcvl and a boat jcrti back to tiic quay, ft was 
away a good while, and then it cantc back fnli of pretty scr.mUzs, 
but withont a single one of the Kc!;-Til:i\ inbsing snen. Tins was 
all very well, but it did not solve nry problems, and while tb.c 
nfc stvamicd with cisarming stverius, die boat went bad: on a 
ifcsh scateJj for hx cxptJicicftjws 
Meanwhile Erik and Bengt came sauntering down to the quay 
vrith their amu full of reading matter and orldmcnts. They met 
the whole stream of people on its way iiomc, and were finally 
stopped at a police barrier by a kindly offidal who told them 
there was nothing more to see. Bengt told die constable, with 
an airy gesture widi Ins cigar, that they had not come to see 
anytliing; ilicy tlicmsclvcs were going wndi die raft. 

It s no use/* die comtablc said indulgently. "The Kou-Tiki 
sailed an hour ago." 

Impo^Mblc/’ s:\id Eril% produdni; a pared; **hcrc’s die 
lantern i'’ 


‘And tlicrds die navigator/* md Bengt, “and Tm die steward/’ 
Thc7 forced dicir way past, but die raft liad gone. Tlicy trotted 
desperately to and fro along die mole, where they met the rest 
of die party, who also were searching eagerly for the vanisficd 
raft, Tl)cn dicy caught sight of the boat coming in, and so we 
Were all six united and die water was foaming round die raft as 
the Guardian Rios towed ns out to sea* 

It had been late in the afternoon when at last we started, and 
the Guardian Rios would not cast us off dll we were clear of the 


coastal traffic next morning* Directly we were clear of the mole 
we met a bit of a head sea, and all die small boats whidi were 
accompanying us turned back one by one. Only a few big yaclits 
came widi us right out to die entrance to die bay to see how 
things would go out dicrc* 

The Kon-Tiki followed the tug like an angry billy-goat on a 
rope, and she butted her bows into die head sea so diat die water 
rushed on board* This did not look very promising, for diis was 
a calm sea compared widx what we had to expect. In die middle 
of die bay the tow-rope broke, and. our end of it sank peacefully 
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to tlic bottom wliilc the tug steamed ahead. We flung ourselves 
down along the side of the raft to fish for the end of the tow- 
rope, while the yachts went on and tried to stop the tug. Stinging 
jelly-fish as doick as wash-tubs splashed up and down wth the 
seas alongside die raft, and covered all the ropes Avith a slippery 
stinging coating of jelly. When the raft rolled one way, we hung 
flat over the side waving our arms down towards the surface ot 
die water, until our fingers just touched the slimy rope. Then the 
raft rolled back again and we all stuck our heads deep down into 
the sea, while sdt water and giant jelly-fish poured over our 
backs. We spat and cursed and pulled jelly-fish fibres out of our 
hair, but when die tug came back die rope-end was up and ready 
for splicing. When we were about to throw it on board the tug 
we suddenly drifted in under the vessers overhanging stem and 
were in danger of being crushed against her by Ae pressure of 
die water. We dropped everything we had and tried to push 
ourselves clear widi bamboo sticks and paddles before it was too 
late. But we never got a proper purchase, for when we were in 
the trough of the sea we could not reach the iron roof above us, 
and when the water rose again the Guardian Rios dropped her 
whole stem down into die water and would have crushed us 
flat if the suction had carried us underneath. Up on the tug’s 
deck people were running about and shouting; at last the pro¬ 
peller began to turn just alongside us, and it helped us clear of 
the backwash under the Guardian Rios in the last second. The bows 
of the raft had had a few hard knocks and had become a little 
crooked in the lashings, but this rectified itself by degrees. 

‘‘When a diing starts so damnably ids bound to end well/* 
said Herman. “If only this towing could stop; it’ll shake die raft 
to bits.** 

The towing went on all night at a slow speed and with only 
one or two small hitches. The yadits had bidden us farewell long 
ago, and the last coast light had disappeared astern. Only a few 
ships* lights passed us in die darkness. ^X^e divided die night into 
watches to keep an eye on the tow-rope, and we all had a good 
snatch of sleep. When it grew light next morning, a thick mist 
lay over the coast of Peru, while we had a brilliant blue sky ahead 
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oft'A to wrnwarti, luc %vas ntnni 5 is» in a lonrr qtu'cr swell 

awered u-ish iitde white ctnts. atu! cloihci, and lo^^s and cverv- 
*' ' ''‘’Cft! ioikiiitt wet with dew. U was chiil)% 

^■d t<!t prec;! water round tu w.-ss .astonishiiiply cold for 12' soutii. 

!.s was the J inmholdv Corrent, which carticvi its cold mawes of 
w-atcr up .rom tiic Antarctic and swept them north .ill .ilonp the 
coas.. o {cm till tiicy swung west and out across the sc.i just 
the equator, k w.rs out licrc that Pizarro, Zarate and the 
ot-jcr wrly Spaniards came for die first time upon die Inca Indians’ 
^5 rafts, which used to go out for 50-tio sea miles to catcii 

tunnies and dolpinm in the very Humboldt Currenr. All day 
ong Uicrc was an off-shore wind out here, hut in the evening 
ic on-shore wind reached as far out .is this and helped them 
home if they wished it. 

The tug was lying close by, and sve took care tiiat the raft lay 
to well away from her bows while we launched our little inflated 
rubocr dinghy. It floated on the waves like n football and danced 
asvay with Iirik, Bengt and myself till we got hold of die Gtundiati 
Rios s ropc-lnddcr and climhcrcd on board. Widi Bengt ns inter¬ 
preter we had the exact posiuon showai us on our clinrt. We were 
50 sea miles from land in a north-westerly direction from Callao, 
and we must carry lights the first few nights so as not to be sunk 
by coasting ships. Farther out there was not a single ship, for no 
sliipping route ran through tliat part of the Pacific. 

We took a ceremonious farewell of all on board, and many 
strange looks followed us as we climbed down into the dinghy 
and %vcnt tumbling back over the wwes to the Kon-Tikt. Then 
die tow-rope was cast off and the raft was alone again. Thirty- 
five men on board the GuarJhn Rios stood at die rail waving jfbr 
as long as we could disringuisli outlines. And six men sat on die 
boxes on board the raft and followed the tug with their eyes as 
long as they could see her. Not till die black colunm of smoke 
liad dissolved and vanished over die horizon did we shake our 
heads and look at one another. 

Good-bye, good-bye,'* said Torstcin. “Now we’ll have to 
start die engine, boys!” 

We laughed, and felt the wind. Tlicrc was a radier light breeze, 
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which load veered from south to soutli-cast We hoisted the 
bamboo yard with the big square-sail. It only hung down s ac , 
giving Kon-Tiki’s face a writddcd, discontented 

‘‘The old man doesn’t like it/’ said Erik, ”tlicrc v-’crc cs c 


breezes when he was young/’ - , 

“It looks as if avc were losing way,” said Hcrnian, ^ 
a piece of balsa wood overboard at the bow. 

“One—two—tlircc . - , tliirty-ninc, forty, forty-one. 

The piece of balsa wood sdll lay quietly in the water alongsi c 
die raft; it had not yet got half^^'ay along our side. . . . n . 

“Wc’Ii have to go over widi it/’ said Torstcin optimisnca ). 

“Hope we don’t drift astern with the evening breeze, soi 
Bengt. “It was great fun saying good-bye at Callao, but I d jus 


as soon miss our welcome back again!” 

Now die piece of wood had reached die end of die raft. ^ ^ 
shouted hurrah and began to stow and make fast all die diings 
that had been flung on board at the last moment. Bengt set up ^ 
Primus stove at die bottom of an empty box, and soon after we 
were regaling ourselves on hot cocoa and biscuits and making ^ 
hole in a firesh cocoanut. The bananas were not quite ripe 


yet 

“We’re well off now in one way,” Exik chuckled. He was 
rolling about in wide sheepskin trousers under a huge Indian hat, 
with the parrot on liis shoulder. 

“There’s only one diing I don’t like,” he added, “and diat’s 
all die litde-known cross-currents wliich can fling us right upon 
the rocks along the coast, if we go on lying here like diis.” 

We considered the possibility of paddling, but agreed to wait 
for a wind. 


And the rvind came. It blew up from the soudi-cast quiedy 
and steadfly- Soon the sail filled and bent forward like a swelling 
breast, with Kon-Tiki’s head bursting with pugnacity. And the 
Kou-‘Tiki began to move. We shouted westward ho! and hauled 
on sheets and ropes. The steering oar was put into the water and 
the watch roster began to operate. We threw balls of paper and 
chips overboard at the bows and stood aft witii our watches. 

“One, two, three . . • eighteen, ninetcen—now!” 
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r.ipcr a?u5 diij'j of wiKVvl tltc oar, arn! soon lay 

like pcarU on a d;rc.t(i, dtypiny \!p ar.d Uowi in d'.c trovtyjiofihe 
waves sstcri:. We wait ffsrwartl, varJ bv varsi. The k<v:- 77 h’ 
did not plosioj’. dirnuitls die sea Uhe a *lur,'-prowcsi ncuig craft 
Blunt and broad, licavy and solid she spb-dicd sedarrly fnnsMrd 
over tl:c \\*avcs. She did siot hurr\\ Init when she hatl once r;ot 
goinit she puslicxi aJicad with i!!i5haf.c.ibie aicr|;:\’. 

Ai die siionicnt die steering arrangcniciiti were our grc.itesc 
problem. The nft was buiU exactly as the Spaniards described it, 
but there vras no one livinn in our time who could give m a 
praaicAi course in f^iUng nn Iiuii.in raft* Tiic problem 

bad bccii tboroiJphly di'kcu»:^cd among the exprm on ihore^ but 
vntli ntcagtc results. They kuctv just as little about it :is we did. 
As i})c south-easterly vnnd increased hi strength it v.*as necessary 
to keep die raft on sucli a course that the sail vs^as filled from 
astern. If die raft turned her side too inucJi to die wind, the sail 
suddenly swmng round and banged against cargo and men and 
bamboo cabin, wdiiJe die whole raft turned round and continued 
on die same course stem first. It was a liard smigglc, dircc men 
fighting \%ith die sail and dircc others rowing widt die long 
steering oar to get die nose of the wooden raft round and au-ay 
from the wind. And as soon as we got her round, the steersman 
had to take good care diat the same diing did not happen again 
the next minute. 

The steering oar, nineteen feet long, rested loose bcctvccn two 
diolc-pins on a huge blod: astern. It was die same steering oar 
our nadvc friends had used when we floated die timber down 
the Palcnguc in JEcuador. The long mnngrovc-wood pole was as 
tough as steel, but so heavy tliat it would sink if it fell overboard. 
At die end of the pole was a large oar-bladc of fir-wood lashed 
on with topes. It took all our strength to hold diis long steering 
oar steady when die seas drove against it, and our fingers were 
tired out by die convulsive grip wliich was necessary to turn the 
pole so that the oar-blade stood straight up in die water. This last 
problem was solved by our lasliing a cross-piece to the handle of 
the steering oax, so diat we had a sort of lever to turn. And 
meanwhile the wind increased. 
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By the late aftcriioon the trade wind was already blowing at 
> stirred up the ocean into roaring seas 

Cl swept against us from astern. Now we fully realised for the 

itself come to meet us; it was 
_ r earnest now, our communications were cut. Whether 

CTnnf ^ would depend entirely on the balsa raft’s 

wf cli^'^u ^c knew tliat from now onwards 

Inrl- wr anotlicr on-shore wind or chance of turning 

caiTv f 'n trade wind, and every day would 

to fro dI ^ j farther out to sea. The only thing to do was 

should nnJ homewards we 

one oocciW^ *” °ut to sea stem first. There was only 

the sun':^'r c before tlic \vind witli our bows towards 

to follow'd ^ ^ that was just the object of our voyage, 

Sdf™ 1 thought Kon-Tiki and L 

to sea from 

up'^verdfe W rehef how the wooden raft rose 

towards uc Ti f threatening wave-crests that came foaming 

,teromn° t •>>'>l=-p™. or swept it » oM side so the, die 
tw™ No, even 

raft, and, with other rSes hoW’^^'^ °=«^-bladc to each side of the 
pins, it obtained a limited freedlT^ *^°**^" 

the woes, s«« ifody „» o^elv” 

dear diTt we“Sd noftar’d?"^"?’' ‘'“P" “ 

Cutest. aS Ziotr^re^r 

simply raised by die wind Th/w f ^ ^ current and not 

everywhere about us; the ja'esed moiw 
into die dense doud-banli Setn vanished 

sea our first duel with the elements htt crept over the 

of die sea., i. was s^ 
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friend or an enemy in tltc intimate proximity we ourselves had 
5 DUp!m When, swallowed np by die darkness we Jicard the 
general noise from t}\c sea around us suddenly deafened by die 
hiss of a roller dose by, and saw a wliitc crest come groping 
towards us on a level witli the cabin roof we held on tight and 
waited uneasily to feel the masses of water smash down over us 
and the raft. But c\*cry time there was the same surprise and relief. 
The Ken-Tihi calmly swung up Iicr stem and rose skyward 
unperturbed, while die masses of rolled along her sides. 
Then we sank dowm again into die trough of the waves and 
waited for die next big sea. The biggest seas often came two or 
dircc in succession, wtdi a long series of smaller seas in between. 
It v/as when two big sc.is followed one another too closely that 
die second broke on board aft, because the first was still holding 
our bows in the air. It was, therefore, an unbreakable law that the 
steering watch muse have ropes round their waists, the other ends 
of whidi were made fast to the raft. For there were no bulwarks 
here. Their task was to keep the sail filled by holding our seem 
to sea and wind. We had made an old boat's compass fast to a 
box aft so diat Erik could clicck our course and calculate our 
position and speed. For die time being it was uncertain where 
we were, for the sky was overclouded and the horizon one single 
chaos of rollers. Two mai at a dmc took turns as steering watch, 
and, side by side, they had to put all dicir strength into the fight 
vnth die leaping oar, whilst die odicrs tried to snatch a litdc 
sleep inside die open bamboo cabin. When a really big sea came, 
the men at the helm left die steering to the ropes and jumped up 
and hung on to a bamboo pole from the cabin roof, while the 
masses of water thundered in over diem from astern and dis¬ 
appeared between die logs or over die side of die raft. Then dicy 
liad to fling themselves at the oar again before the raft could turn 
round and die sail thrash about. For if the raft took the seas at an 
angle the waves could easily pour right into the bamboo cabin. 
When they came on board from astern they disappeared between 
the projecting logs at once, and seldom came so far forward as 
the cabin wall. The round logs astern let die water pass as if 
dirough the prongs of a fork. The advantage of a raft wiis 
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iously this, tlic more leaks the better—through the gaps in 

onrflootthcTOnnout,bmMvcri,. 

A^ ^ ^ ^ passed in a northerly direction* 

liH-Jf passed, on the same course. Wc waved our 

elerrnvT ^ them up with flashes from an 

northxv °A^ • ’ us, and the lights passed slowly 

hoard ° dwWss and disappeared. Little did those on 

the raft 

should ^ 

darhnecs t,nA fT steering oar in the 

the^ Idt^frm ^ pouring off our hair while 

txZltTs^ before, and our 

schooling those fct davs^?°-^ of hmging on. We had a good 
seamen For «-F c nights; it turned landlubbers into 

Sont., '■””” ""y i" “"taok'” 

»^gS £ evT.: “..•’“u’■*' “■* hourf res.. We 

die two sreersm ^ should relieve tlic one of 

Eve^°mnrr„T, ” *' helm for two hours. 

thtoUghoMthewf.^'”, *' h“'ly ™s stmined to the uttermost 
tired out wiA pushup. ^^en we were 

and pulled, and whln^ ^ oar we went over to the otlier side 

we turned our backs whT^ pressing, 

front and bcliind. When at iLt H blue in 

dazed into the bamboo nW ■ j tehef came, we crept half 
asleep with our salty doth^’ round our legs, and fell 

sleepLg bags.lS,lt? -to our 

tug at the rope; three hours had pa“eT™V^'''\T''"" 
again and relieve one of the tx.,,, ^ “’ 1 “ bad to go out 

The next night was still worse-^b^r ®teemg oar. 
going dotvn. Two hours on end of bistead of 

«» vn» tuu bug. n 

Ins watch, and the seas got the better of us and h 

and sideways, while the water poured on boariTh '"'^ 

over to one hour at the helm and an hour and a 
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the fint 5iNU' hours j'as<rcl. in one continuous strupglc ngAinst a 
chaos of waves liiai rushed upon i«, one after another, without 
cessation- Migh waves and losv waves, pointed waves and round 
waves, slanting waves and waves on the top of odter ss-aves. The 
one of us who stiffcrcd Utc worst awis KiuiL He svas let off steering 
watch, hut to compaisatc for tliis he had to sacrifice to Neptune 
and suficred silent agonies in a comer of die cabin. The parrot 
sat suUuly in its cage and hung on with its beak and flapped its 
wings every time die raft gave an unexpected pitch and the sea 
splashed against the wall from astern. The Kon-Ttki did not roll 
so cxccssis'cly. She took the seas more steadily titan any boat of 
die s.amc dimensions, but it was impossible to predict wiiich way 
the deck would lean next dnic, and w'c never learned die art of 
mosnng about die raft easily, for she pitdicd as much as she 
rolled. 

On die third night die sea went down a bit, aldiough it was 
still blowing liard. About four o’clock an unwcpcctcd pursuer 
came foaming dirougli die darkness and knocked the raft right 
round before the steenmen realised wliat was happening. The 
sail dirashcd .against die bamboo cabin and dircatcncd to tear 
bodi die cabin and itself to pieces. All hands had to go on deck 
and secure die cargo and haul on sheets and stays in die hope of 
getting the raft on her right course again, so tliat die sail might 
fill and curve forw.ird peacefully. But the raft would not right 
herself. She would go stem foremost, and that was all. The only 
result of all our hauling and pusliing and rowing was that two 
men nearly went overboard in a sea when the sail cauglit them in 
the dark. The sea had dearly become calmer. Stiff and sore, with 
skinned palms and sleepy eyes, we were not worth many rows 
of beans. Better to save our strengdt in ease die wcadicr should 
call us out to a worse passage of arms. One could never know. 
So we furled the sail and tolled it round the bamboo yard. The 
Koii-Tiki lay sideways on to the seas and took them like a cork. 
Evcrydiing on board was lashed fast, and all six of us crawled 
into the litde bamboo cabin, huddled together and slept like 
mummies in a sardine tin. 

We litde guessed diat we had struggled through the b.trdicst 
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Steering of tlic voyage. Not till we were far out on the oc^i 
did we discover the Incas^ simple and ingenious way of steering 
a raft. 

We did not till well on in the day> when tlic parrot 

began to wliistic and halloo, and dance to and fro on its pcrcli. 
Outside the sea was still running liigh, but in long even ridges 
and not so wild and confused as tlic day before. The first tiling 
we saw was tliat the sun was beating down on die yellow bamboo 
deck and giving the sea all round us a bright and friendly aspect. 
What did it matter if the seas foamed and rose high so long as 
they only left us in peace on the raft? What did it matter if tlicy 
rose straight up in front of our noses when we knew tliat in a 
second die raft would go over the top and datten out the foaming 
ridge like a steam-roller, while the heavy dircatcning moimtain 
of water only lifted us up in the air and roUed groaning and 
gurgling under the floor? The old masters from Peru knew what 
diey were doing when they avoided a hollow hull wliich could 
fill with water, or a vessel so long diat it would not take the 
waves one by one. A cork steam-roller, that was what the balsa 
raft amounted to. 

Erik took our position at noon, and found that in addition to 
our run under sail we had made a big deviation northward along 
the coast. We still lay in the Humboldt Current just 100 sea miles 
from land. The great question was whedicr we should get into 
the treacherous eddies south of the Galapagos. This could have 
fatal consequences, for up there we might be swept in all 
directions by strong ocean currents making towards the coast of 
Central America, But if things went as we calculated, we should 
swing west across the sea with the main current before we got as 
far nordi as the Galapagos. The wind was still blowing straight 
from soudi-east. We hoisted the sail, turned the raft stem to sea, 
and continued our steering watches. 

Knut had now recovered from die torments of sea-sickness, 
and he and Torsccin clambered up to the swaying masdicad, 
where they experimented with mysterious wireless aerials wliich 
they sent up both by balloon and by kite. Suddenly one of diem 
shouted from the wireless comer of die cabin diat he could hear 
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die station at Lima calling us. They told us that tlic American 
Ambassador's plane was on its way out from die coast to bid us 
a last good-bye and see what we looked like at sea. Soon after we 
obtained direct contaa widi the operator in the aircraft, and 
then an undeniably unexpected ciut with die sccrctar)’ to the 
expedinon, Gerd Void, who was on board. We gave our posidon 
05 exactly os we could and sent dirccuon-finding signals for houn. 
And die voice in die ether grew stronger and weaker as ARMY- 
119 arded round near and far and searched, J 3 ut we did not hear 
die drone of die engines and never saw the plane. It was not so 
easy to find die low raft down in die trough of die seas, and our 
view was strictly limited. At Ian die aircraft had to give it up 
and returned to the co.ist. It \vas die last time anyone tried to 
scardi for us. 

The sea mn high in die days dint followed, but die waves came 
liissing along from die south-east wnth even spaces between diem, 
and die steering went more easily. We took the sea and wind on 
die port quarter, so that the steersman got fewer seas over him 
and die raft went more steadily and did not string round. We 
noted anxiously diat the soudi-cast trade \rind and die Humboldt 
Current were day after day sending us straight across on a course 
leading to the counter currents round the Galapagos Islands. 
And we were going due nordi-wcst so quickly diat our daily 
average in diosc days was 55-60 sea miles, widi a record of 71 
sea miles. 

**Is it all right on die Galapagos?” Knut asked cautiously one 
day and looked at our chart, where a string of pearls indicadng 
our positions was marked and resembled a finger pointing bale- 
fully towards die accursed Galapagos Islands. 

“Hardly,” I said. “The Inca Tupac Yupanqui is said to have 
sailed from Ecuador to the Galapagos just before die rime of 
Columbus, but neither he nor any other native setded dicrc 
because dicrc was no water.” 

“O.K.,” said Knut. “Then we damned well won't go there. I 
hope we don't anyhow.” 

We were now so accustomed to having die sea dancing round 
us diat we took no account of it. What did it matter if we danced 
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round a bit with a thousand fathoms of water under us> so long 
as we and the raft were always on top? It was only diat here the 
next question arose—how long could we count on keeping on 
top? It was easy to see tliat tlic balsa logs absorbed waten The 
aft cross-beam was worse than the otlicrs; on it we could press 
the whole finger-tip into the soaked wood tiU the water squclche^ 
Without saying anything I broke off a piece of the sodden wood 
and threw it overboard. It sank quietly bcncatli the surface and 
dowly vanished down into the dcpdis. Later I saw two or three 
of die other fellows do exactly die same diing when they thought 
no one was looking. They stood looking reverendy at the water¬ 
logged piece of wood sinking quiedy into the green water. We 
had noted the waterline on the raft when we started, but in die 


rough sea it was impossible to see how deep we lay, for one 
moment the logs were lifted out of the water and the next diey 
went deep down into it. But if we drove a kaiCc into the dmher 
we saw to our joy that the wood was dry an inch or so below the 
surface. We ciculatcd that if die water continued to force its 


way in at the same pace, the raft would be lying and floating just 
under the surface of the water by the time we could expect to be 
approaching land. But we hoped that the sap further in would 
act as an impregnation and check the absorption. 

Then there was anodicr menace wliich troubled our minds a 


litdc during the first weeks. The ropes. In the daytime we were 
so busy that we thought litdc about it, but when darkness had 
fallen and we had crept into bed on the cabin floor, we had more 
time to think, fed and listen. As we lay diere, cadi man on his 
straw mattress, we could fed the reed matting under us heaving 
in time with the wooden logs. In addition to the movements of 
the raft itself, all nine logs moved reciprocally. When one came 
up, another went down with a gende heaving movement. They 
did not move much, but it was enough to make one fed as if one 
was lying on the back of a large breathing animal, and we pre¬ 
ferred to lie on a log lengthways. The first two nights were'the 
worst, but then we were too tired to bother about it. Later the 
ropes swelled a litde in die water and kept the nine logs quieter. 
But all the same there was never a flat surface on board which 
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kept quite sdll m relation to its surroundings. As the foundation 
moved up and dow) and round at every joints everything else 
moved v.*id) it. Tlic bamboo deck, die double mast, die four 
plaited walls of die cabin, and the roof of slats with die leaves on 
it—ai! were just made fast wdi ropes, and Uvisted about and 
lifted themsHves in opposite directions. It was almost unnoricc- 
able, but it was clear enough. If one comer went up, die odicr 
comer wan down, and if one half of die roof dragged all its ladis 
forv,*ard, die other half dragged its laths astern. And if we looked 
out through die open wall dicrc w^s still more life and niovcmciit, 
for there die sky moved quiedy round in a circle while die sea 
leapt high towards it. 

The ropes took the whole pressure. All night we could hear 
diem creaking and groaning, chafing and squeaking. It was like 
one single complaining cliorus round us in die dark, cadi rope 
liaving its own note according to its diickncss and tautness. Every 
moniing we made a thorough inspection of the ropes. We were 
even lee down wdi our licads in die water over die edge of the 
raft, while two men held us tight by die ankles, to see if die ropes 
oil die bottom of the raft %vcrc all riglit. 

But die ropes held. A fortnight, the seamen had said. Then all 
die ropes would be %vorn out. But in spite of diis consensus of 
opinion we had not so far found die smallest sign of wear. Not 
rill we avcrc far out to sea did we find die solution, Tlic balsa 
wood was so soft diat die ropes wore dicir way slowly into die 
wood and were protected, instead of the logs wearing the ropes. 

After a week or so die sea grew calmer, and we noticed diat 
it became blue instead of green. We began to go wcst-nordi-wcst 
instead of due north-west, and took tliis as die first faint sign that 
we had got out of the coastal current and had some hope of being 
carried out to sea. 

The Very first day we were left alone on die sea we had 
noticed fish round tlic raft, but were too mucli occupied with 
the steering to think of fishing. The second day we went right 
into a diick shoal of sardines, and soon afterwards an eight-foot 
blue shark came along and rolled over widi its white belly upper¬ 
most as it rubbed against the raft’s stem, where Herman and 
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Bcngt stood barelegged in die seas, steering- It played round us 
for a while, but disappeared when we got the hand harpoon 
ready for action. 

Next day we were visited by tunnies, bonitos and doIpl^» 
and when a big flying fish drudded on board we used it as bait 
and at once pulled in two large dolpliins (dorados) weigliing from 
20 to 35 lbs. each. Tliis was food for several days. On steering 
watch we could see many fish we did not even know, and one 
day we came into a school of porpoises which seemed quite 
endless. The black backs tumbled about, packed close togedicr, 
right in to die side of the raft, and sprang up here and there al 
over the sea as far as we could see from the masdiead. And the 
nearer we came to the equator, and the fardier from the coast, 
die commoner flying fish became. When at last we came out into 
die blue water where die sea rolled by majestically, sunht and 
sedate, ruffled by gusts of wind, we could see them glittering like 
a rain of projectiles, shooting from die water and flying m a 
straight line till their power of flight was exhausted and they 
vanished beneath the surface. 


If we set the little paraffin lamp out at night flying fish were 
attracted by the light and, large and small, shot over the raft* 
They often struck the bamboo cabin or the sail and tumbled 
helpless on the deck. For, unable to get a take-off by swimming 
through the water, diey just remained lying and Idcking help¬ 
lessly, like large-eyed herrings with long breast fins. It sometimes 
happened diat we heard an outburst of strong language from a 
man on deck when a cold flying fish came unexpectedly at a 
good speed slap into his face. They always came at a good pace 
and snout first, and if they caught one full in the face dicy made 
it bum and tingle. But the unprovoked attack was quickly for¬ 
given by die injured party, for this, with all its drawbacks, was a 
maritime land of enchantment where delicious fish dishes came 


hurtling through the air. We used to fry them for breakfast, and 
whether it was the fish, the cook, or our appetites, they reminded 
ns of fried troutlings once we had scraped the scales off. 

The cook's first duty when he got up in the morning was to 
go out on deck and collect all the flying fish diat had landed on 
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bo.ia! hi ihc course of the Tiicrc were usually half a do7cn 
or niorc^ and one morning we found twcnt)-5Lx fnt flying flsl) 
on the raft, Kmit was much upset one morning because, when 
he was standing operating with the frying pan, n flying fish 
struck him on die hand instead of landing right in the cooking fat. 

Our neighbourly intimac)* v/iili die sea was not fully realised 
by Torstcin rill he v/okc one morning and found a sardine on his 
pillow. There was so little room in the cabin that Torstcin was 
lying widi his head in die doorway and, if anyone inndvertendy 
trod on his face svhen going out at nigiit, he bit him in the leg. 
He grasped the sardine by the tail and confided to it under- 
standingly that all sardines liad his aitirc sympadiy. We con- 
sdcnriously drew in our legs so dint Torstcin should have more 
room die next night, but then somcdiing happened wliich caused 
Torstcin to find liimsclf a slccping-placc on die top of all die 
kitchen utensils in the wireless comer. 

It was a few nights later. It was overcast and pitch dark, and 
Torstcin had placed the paraffin lamp just by his head, so diat die 
niglit watclics should see avhcrc dicy were treading ivhcn dicy 
crept in and out over his head, . . . About four oVlock Torstcin 
was woken by the lamp tumbling over and somcdiing cold and 
wet flapping about his cars, “Flying fish,“ he diought, and felt 
for it in die darkness to dirow it away. He caught hold of some¬ 
thing long and wet that wriggled like a snake, and let go as if he 
had burned himself. The unseen visitor twisted itself away and 
over to Herman, wliilc Torstcin tried to get die lamp alight. 
Herman started up too, and tliis made me wake thinking of die 
octopus which came up at night in these waters. When we got 
die lamp alight, Herman was sitting in triumpli widi liis hand 
gripping the neck of a long thin fisli wliich ^vrigglcd in his hands 
like an eel. The fish was over dircc feet long, as slender as a snake, 
with dull black eyes and a long snout widi a greedy jaw full of 
long sharp tccdi. The tcctli were as sharp as knives and could be 
folded back into the roof of the moutli to make way for what it 
swallowed. Under Herman’s grip a large-eyed white fish, about 
eight inches long, was suddenly dirown up from die stomach 
and out of die inoudi of the predatory fish, and soon after up 
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came another like it. These were dearly two deep-water 
much tom by the snake-fishes teedi. The snake-fish s diin s ^ 
was bluish violet on the back and steel blue underneath, an it 
came loose in flakes when we took hold of it. 

Bengt too was woken at last by all the noise, and we held c 
lamp and the long fish under his nose. He sat up drowsily in 
sleeping bag and said solemnly: 

“No, fish like that don’t exist.” 

Witli which he turned over quietly and fell asleep ag^ _ 

Bengt was not far wrong. It appeared later diat we six sitting 
round the lamp in the bamboo cabin were the first men to have 
seen diis fish alive. Only the skeleton of a fish like diis one ha 
been found a few rimes on the coast of South America and the 
Galapagos Islands; ichthyologists called it Getnpylus, or snake 
mackerel, and thought it lived at the bottom of sea at a great 
depth, because no one had ever seen it alive. But if it lived at a 
great depth, this must at any rate be by day, when the sun 
blinded the big eyes. For on dark nights Gempylus was abroad 
high over the surface of the seas; we on the raft had experience 
of that. 

A week after the rare fiish had landed in Torstein’s sleeping bag, 
we had another visit. Again it was four in the morning, and the 
new moon bad set so that it was dark, but the stars were shining. 
The raft was steering easily, and when my watch was over I took 
a turn along the edge of the raft to sec if everything was ship¬ 
shape for the new watch. I had a rope round my waist, as the 
watch always had, and, with the para^ lamp in my hand, I was 
walking carefully along the outermost log to get round the mast. 
The log was wet and sKppcry, and I was furious when someone 
quite unexpectedly caught hold of the rope behind me and 
jerked till I nearly lost my balance. I turned round wrathfuUy 
with the lantern, but not a soul was to be seen. There came a 


new tug at die rope, and I saw something shiny lying writhing 
on the deck. It was a firesh Gempylus^ and this rime it had got its 
teeth so deep into the rope that several of them broke before I 
got the rope loose. Presumably the light of the lantern had flashed 
along the curving white rope, and our visitor from the depths of 
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the sat hsd catiplit Isold sis tisc Isopc of jisisipint; tsp aisd sisASi'hissg 
an extra lotsg and tasty tit-lsit. k ended its days in ajar of fornsalin. 

Ti'.c sea cotauists inasay surprises for iiiin who has his floor ois 
a Ict'cl with the svsrfacc. assd drifts alosig slowly and noiselessly. 
A spomnaan who breaks his way through the woods may conic 
back and say that no avild life is to be seen. Another may sit dowai 
on a stump and wait, and often rustlings and cracklings will begin, 
and curious eyes peer out. So it is osi die sea too. We usually 
plough across it widi roaring engines and piston strokes, witii 
the w.atcr foaming round our bow's. Then we conic back and say 
diat there is nothing to see far out on die ocean. 

Not a day passed hut we, as we s.at floating on the surface of 
die sea, were visited by inquisitive guests which wriggled and 
waggled about u.s, and a few of them, such as dolphins and 
pilot fish, grew so familiar diat they accompanied the r.aft across 
die sea and kept round us d.ay and ivighi. 

When night had fallai, and tiic stars were twinkling in the 
dark tropical sky, the phosphorescence flashed around us in 
rivalry witli the stirs, and single glowing plankton resembled 
round live co.ils so vividly dint we involuntarily drew in our 
bare legs when the glowing pellets were washed up round our 
feet at the raft’s stem. When w'c caught diem w'c saw' that they 
were little brightly shining spcdcs of shrimp. On such nights we 
were sometimes seared when two round shining eyes suddenly 
rose out of die sea right alongside die raft and glared at us with 
an unblinking hypnotic stare—it might have been the Old Man 
of the Sea liimscif. These were often big squids which came up 
and floated on the surface widi dicir devilish green eyes sliining 
in die dark like phosphorus. But sometimes they were die sliining 
eyes of deep water fish which only came up at night and Jay 
staring, fascinated by die glimmer of light before diem. Several 
times, when die sea was calm, die black water round the raft w.is 
suddenly full of round heads two or dircc feet in diameter, lying 
motionless and staring at us with great glowing eyes. On odicr 
nights balls of light three feet and more in diameter would be 
visible dow'ii in the water, flasliuig at irregular intervals like 
electric lights turned on for a moment. 
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We gradually grew accustomed to having tliese subterranean 
or submarine creatures under the floor, but nevertheless we were 
just as surprised every time a new version appeared. About two 
o’clock on a cloudy night, on which the man at the helm had 
difliailty in distinguishing black water from black sky, he caught 
sight of a faint illumination down in the water which slowly 
took the shape of a large animal. It was impossible to say whether 
it was plankton shining on its body, or if the animal itself had 
a phosphorescent surface, but the glimmer down in the black 
water gave the ghostly creature obscure, wavering outlines. 
Sometimes it was roundish, sometimes oval or triangular, and 
suddenly it split into two parts which swam to and fro under the 
raft independently of one another. Finally there were tliree of 
these large shining phantoms wandering round in slow circles 
under us. They were real monsters, for the visible parts alone 
were some five fathoms long, and we all quickly collected on 
deck and followed the ghost dance. It went on for hour after 
hour, foUowing tire course of the raft. Mysterious and noiseless, 
our shining companions kept a good way beneadi the surface, 
mostly on the starboard side, where the light was, but often they 
were right under the raft or appeared on the port side. The 
glimmer of light on their backs revealed that the beasts were 
bigger tlian elephants, but they were not whales, for they never 
came up to breathe. Were they giant ray-fish which changed 
shape when they turned over on their sides? They took no notice 
at all if we held the light right down on the surface to lure them 
up, so diat we might see what kind of creatures they were. And 
like all proper goblins and ghosts, they had sunk into the depdis 
when the dawn began to break. 

Wc never got a proper explanation ol this nocturnal visit from 
the three shining monsters, unless the solution was afforded by 
another visit we received a day and a half later in the full midday 
$unsliinc. It was May 24, and wc were lying drifting on a leisurely 
swell in exaedy 95^ west by 7^ south. It was about noon, and wc 
had thrown overboard the guts of two big dolphins wc had caught 
early in the morning. I was having a refreshing plunge overboard 
at the bows, lying in the water, keeping a good look out and 
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on to ft roj'c-cnd, whcu I ijglu of 3 tinck brown 

{■Ah, $\x feet ioncj, which omc swimming inqiiititivcij’ fowftrcl< 
me ijjrotiglj the crystft}-clc4r jcj s^tcr. I hogged tjoickly ug on 
to the edge of the r.tft and sat in the hot sun looking at the fish 
ax it gassed quietly, when I heard a wild war-whoop from Knut, 
who was sitting ate behind the bamboo cabin. He bellowed 

Shark!" til! his voice cracked in a fabetio, and as we had sharks 
swimniing .alongside the raft almost d.iily without creating sncli 
cjtcilement, we all realised that this must be something extra 
special, .and fiocked .asrern to Kmit's .avnuaticc. 

Knur h.ad been squatting there, washing his pants in the swell, 
and when he looked up for a motncnl he was staring straight 
into tlic biggest .and ugliest face any saf us h.ad ever seen in die 
whole of our lives. It was the hc.ad of a veritable sea monster, so 
huge and so hideous Uiat if the Old Man of die Sc.a iiimsclf had 
come up he could not h.avc m.idc such .an imprcision on us. The 
head was bro.ad and fl.at like .a frog’s, widi two siinall eyes right 
at die sides, and a loadlikc jaw wliicli was four or five feet wide 
and liad long fringes hanging drooping from the corners of die 
mouth. Behind the head \v.as .an enormous body ending in .a long 
dvin tail with a pointed tail fin wluch stood str.aight up and showed 
that this sea monster was not any kind of whale. The body looked 
brownish under the water, but both head and body were thickly 
covered wndi sm,all wliitc spots. The monster came quietly, lazily 
swimming after us from .astern. It grinned like a bulldog and 
kaslicd gently widi its tail. The large round dorsal fin projected 
clear of die svatcr .and sometimes the tail fin as well, and when 
the creature was in die trough of the swell die w.atcr flowed 
about the broad back as tliougli w.asliing round a submerged reef. 

In front of die broad j,aws swam a whole crowd of zebra-striped 
pilot fish in fan formation, and large remora fish .and other 
parasites sat firmly attached to the huge body and travelled widi 
it through the water, so diat the whole diing looked like a curious 
zoological collection crowded round somctliing that resembled 
a floating deep water reef. 

A 25 lbs. dolphin, attached to six of our largest fish-hooks, 
was hanging behind the raft as bait for sharks, and a swarm of 
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pilot fish shot straight off, nosed the dolpliin without touching 
it, and dicn hurried back to tlieir lord and master, the sea king. 
Like a mechanical monster it set its machinery going and came 
gliding at leisure towards die dolpliin wliich lay, a beggarly 
trifle, before its jaws. We tried to pull the dolphin in, and the 
sea monster followed slowly, right up to die side of the raft. It 
did not open its moudi, but Just let die dolplnn bump against it, 
as if to dirow open die whole door for such an insignificant scrap 
was not worth wliile. When the giant came right up to die 
it rubbed its back against the heavy steering oar, which was j^t 
lifted up out of the water, and now we had ample opportunity 
of studying the monster at the closest quarters—at such dose 
quarters that I drought we had all gone mad, for we roared 
stupidly with laughter and shouted over-exdtedly at die com¬ 
pletely fantastic sight we saw. Walt Disney liimself, widi all liis 
powers of imagination, could not have created a more hair- 
raising sea monster dian that wliich thus suddenly lay widi its 
terrific jaws along die raft’s side. 

The monster was a whale shark, the largest shark and th^ 
largest fish known in the world to-day. It is exceedingly rare, 
but scattered specimens are observed here and there in the tropical 
oceans. The whale shark has an average length of 50 feet, and 
according to zoologists it weighs 15 tons. It is said that large 
specimens can attain a lengdi of 65 feet, and a harpooned baby 
had a liver weigliing 600 lbs., and a collection of three thousand 
teedi in each of its broad jaws. 

The monster was so large diat when it began to swim in circles 
round us and imdcr the raft its head was visible on one side while 
the whole of its tail stuck out on die odier. And so incredibly 
grotesque, inert and stupid did it appear when seen fuU-facc diat 
we could not help shouting with laughter, aldioiigh we realised 
diat it had strength enough in its tail to smash bodi balsa logs 
and ropes to pieces if it attacked us. Again and again it described 
narrower and narrower circles just under the raft, while aU we 
could do was to wait^and see what might happen. When out on 
the other side it glided amiably under the steering oar and lifted 
It up in die air, while the oar-blade slid along the crcacurc’s back. 
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Wc rou;u! tKc raft v.-iih iiar.d Usrpoo?is ready for action, 
but they jccmtd to us like toothpicks in relation to tlic heavy 
beast we iiad to tlca! wit!), Tlicrc %vas no indication tint die whale 
shark ever thonpju of leaving us apin; it circled round ns and 
followed like a faitliful dop, close to die raft. None of us had 
ever csrpcriatced or dioupht we should experience auydiiug like 
it; the ivholc adventure^ with die sea monster swimming behind 
and under die raft, seemed to us so completely unnatural diat we 
could not really take it seriously. 

In reality die whale shark went on encircling us for barely an 
hour, but to us the visit scemeti to last a whole day. At last it 
became too exciting for Erik, who was standing at a comer of 
die raft srith an eight-foot hand harpoon, and encouraged by ill- 
conudcTcd shouts, he raised the harpoon above lus head. As the 
whale shark came gliding slowly tosvards liim, and had got its 
broad licad riglu under die comer of die raft, Erik, thrust the 
harpoon wjdi a!! his giant scrcngdi down between his legs and 
deep into the whale shark’s gristly head. It w-as a second or two 
before the giant undentood properly what \v.as happening. Tlicn 
in 3 flash die placid half-wit was transformed into a mountain of 
steel muscles. We heard a swisliing noise as the harpoon line 
rushed over die edge of die raft, and saw' a cascade of water as 
the giant stood on its head and plunged dow'n into die dcpdis. 
Tlzc tlirce men who were standing nearest were flung about die 
place head over heels and two of diem were flayed and burnt by 
die line as it rushed dirough die air. The diick line, strong enough 
to hold a boat, was caught up on the side of the raft but snapped 
at once like a piece of twine, and a few seconds later a broken-off 
harpoon shaft came up to the surface two hundred yards away. 

A shoal of friglitcncd pilot fish shot off through die water in a 
desperate attempt to keep up ivith thdr old lord and master, 
and we waited a long rime for die monster to come racing back 
like an infuriated submarine; but we never saw anything more 
of the whale shark. 

We were now in the South Equatorial Current and moving in 
a westerly direction just 400 sea miles south of the Galapagos. 
There was no longer any danger of drifting into the Galapagos 
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currents, and the only contacts we had with this group of islands 
were greetings from big sea turtles which no doubt had strayed 
far out to sea from the islands. One day we saw a thumping big 
sea turde lying struggling ^vith its head and one great fin above 
the surface of die water. As die swell rose we saw a shimmer of 
green and blue and gold in the water under the turde, and we 
discovered that it was engaged in a life and death struggle with 
dolphins. The fight was apparendy quite one-sided; it consisted 
in twelve to fifteen big-headed, brilliantly coloured dolphins 
attacking the curde^s neck and fins and apparendy try^ing to tire 
it out, for the turtle could not He for days on end with its head 
and paddles drawn inside its shell. 

When die turde caught sight of the raft, it dived and made 
straight for us, pursued by the glittering fish. It came close up to 
the side of the raft and was showing signs of wanting to climb 
up on to die timber when it caught right of us already standing 
there. If we had been more practised we could have captured it 
^^^th ropes without difficulty as the huge carapace paddled quiedy 
along the side of die raft. But we spent the rime that mattered in 
stating, and when we had the lasso ready the giant turde had 
already passed our bows. We flung the litde rubber dinghy into 
the water, and Herman, Bengt and Torstein went in pursuit of 
the sea turde in the round nutshell, which was not a great deal 
bigger dian what swam ahead of them. Bengt as steward saw in 
his mind’s eye endless meat dishes and the most delicious turtle 
soup. But the faster diey rowed, the faster die turde slipped 
through the water just below the surface, and diey were not 
more than a hundred yards from the raft when the turde suddenly 
disappeared widiout trace. But they had done one good deed at 
any rate. For when die litde yellow rubber dinghy came dancing 
back over the water, it had the whole glittering school of dolphins 
after it. They circled round the new turde, and the boldest snapped 
at die oar-hlades which dipped in the water like fins; meanwhile 
the peaceful turde escaped successfully firom all its ignoble 
persecutors. 
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DiSify Ufc crj Bxp^fitna'Js —OrZ/it/'v U j/rr fcr Rcftsfrirn — Pct^ifo 
cytj GcutJ lx trey it Scact — (t*id Cmhs-^jchcv^jia—We 
Setil thm{^h Fish Sv<up —P/*rr;Lv»j —Itdihk Phcsfl.cTtscrnce — 

(curse iHth IVhks^-^Ants cf;J Bcircdes^Sirwiritnjs Pets—The 
Delfhin as a Certiparticn^Otfchlrtyi Sherks—-71te Kon*Ttl;i 
JktcT*ia c Sen Mc^tstcr-^Pikt Pish erJ Rmcra Left us by Sherks — 

Plyhig Sfuds’^UrthrtcuTt Vuitefs—The Divinj^ Bnshet—With 
Tunny (svJ Benito in their own BlanatS—TIte Sfuricus Reef-^ 
Cenirehcisrd Sehrs n RIdJfc — Halftray. 

T he weeks passed. Wc saw no sign citlicr of a ship or of 
drifting remains to show that there were other people in 
the world. The whole sea was ours, and witli all the gates 
of die liorizon open real peace and freedom were wafted down 
from the firmament itself 

It was as diough die fresh salt tang in the air, and all the blue 
purity tliat surrounded us, liad washed and cleansed both body 
and soul» To us on die raft die great problems of civilised man 
appeared false and illusory, mere pcr\xrtcd products of die human 
mind. Only the elements mattered. And die elements seemed to 
ignore die litdc raft. Or perhaps dicy accepted it as a natural object 
wliich did not break die harmony of die sea, but which adapted 
itself to current and sea like bird and fish. Instead of being a fear¬ 
some enemy, flinging itself at us in foam, die elements had become 
a rclkiblc friend which steadily and surely helped us onward. 
While wind and waves pushed and propelled, die ocean current 
lay under us and pulled, straight towards our goal. 

If a boat had cruised our way on any average day out at sea, it 
would have found us bobbing quietly up and down over a long 
rolling swell covered widi litdc wliitc-crcstcd waves, while the 
trade winds held die orange sail bent towards Polynesia. 

Those on board would have seen, at die stem of die raft, a 

G 
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brown bearded man \vidi no clothes on, cidicr struggling 
pcratcly with a long steering oar while he hauled on a ^ 
rope, or, in calm weather, just sitting on a box dozing in the o 
sun and keeping a leisurely hold on the steering oar with hh toes. 

If tliis man happened not to be Bengt, the latter would have 
been found lying on liis stomach in tlic cabin door with one o 
his scventy-thrcc sociological books. Bengt had further been 
appointed steward and was responsible for fixing die daily rations. 
Herman might have been found just anywhere at all times oft e 
day—^at die masthead with meteorological instruments, un cr 
neadi the raft with diving-goggles on, checking a centreboard, or 
in tow in the rubber dinghy, busy with balloons and curious 
measuring apparatus. He was our technical cliicf and rcsponsib c 
for meteorological and hydrograpliical observations. 

Rnut and Torstein were always doing somediing with dicir 
wet dry batteries, soldering irons and circuits. All their war-tinic 
training was required to keep the little wireless station going jn 
spray and dew a foot above die surface of the water. Every night 
they took turns to send our reports and weather observations out 
into the edier, where they were picked up by casual radio 
amateurs who passed the reports on to the Meteorological Instt- 
tute in Wasliington and other destinations, Erik was usually sitting 
patching sails and splicing ropes, or carving in wood and drawing 
sketches of bearded men and odd fish. And at noon every day he 
took the sextant and mounted a box to look at the sun and find 
out how far we had moved since the day before. I myself had 
enough to do with the log-book and reports, and die collecting of 
plankton, fishing and filming. Every man had his sphere of 
responsibility, and no one interfered with the odiers’ work. All 
dirty jobs, hke steering watch and cooking, were divided equally. 
Every man had two hours each day and two hours each night at 
the steering oar. And duty as cook was in accordance with a daily 
roster. There were few laws and regulations on board, except that 
the night watch must have a rope round his waist, that the life¬ 
saving rope had its regular place, diat all meals were consumed 
outside the cabin wall, and that die “right place” was only at the 
farthest end of the logs astern. If an important decision was to be 
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tikcn on I’ostvI, v.’c caUcc! a pnw-wow in IntiiAn style and dis¬ 
cussed the matter before anydiing was settled. 

All ordinary day on board the Kon-Tihi bepn witli tlic last 
night watcb shaking some life into die cook, who crawled out 
sleepily on to the dewy deck in die moniing sun and began to 
gailier flying fish. Instead of eating the fish raw, according to 
both Poljnicsian .and Penwnan recipes, we fried diem over a small 
Primus stove at the bottom of a box which stood lashed fast to 
die deck outside the cabin door. This box w.as our kitchen. Here 
dicrc was nsnally shelter from the soiuh-casc trade wind whicli 
regularly blew on to our other quarter. Only when avind and 
sea juggled too much with die Primus flame did this set fire to 
die wooden box, and once wlicn die cook had fallen asleep the 
whole box became a mass of flames which spread to the very 
wall of die bamboo cabin. But the fire on the wall was quickly 
put out when die smoke poured into the hut, for, after all, we 
had never far to go for water on board the KothTiki. 

The smell of fried fish seldom managed to wake die snorers 
inside the bamboo cabin, so the cook usually had to stick a fork 
into diem or sing “Breakfast’s ready!” so out of tunc that no one 
could bear to listai to him any longer. If there were no sharks’ 
fins alongside the raft, the day began with a quick plunge in die 
Pacific, followed by abreakfast in die open air on the edge of die raft. 

The food on board was above reproach. The cuisine was 
divided into two experiments, one dedicated to die quarter¬ 
master in the twentieth century', one to Kon-Tiki and die fifth 
century. Torstcin and Baigt were die subjects of the first experi¬ 
ment, and restricted tlicir diet to die slim litdc packages of special 
provisions wdiich we had squeezed down into die hole between 
die logs and the bamboo deck. Fisli and marine food, however, 
had never been their strong side. Every few weeks we untied die 
lashings which held down die bamboo deck and took out fresh 
supplies, wlucli we lashed fast forward of die bamboo cabin. 
The tough layer of asphalt outside the cardboard proved resistant, 
while the hermetically scaled tins lying loose beside it were pene¬ 
trated and ruined by the sea water wliicli continually washed 
round our provisions. 
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Kott-Tiki, on his original voyage across the sea, had no 
or hermetically sealed tins; ncvcrdieless he had no senous 
problems. In those days too supplies consisted of what e nic 
took with them from land and what tliey got for c 

the voyage. We may assume that when Kon-Tiki sailed ^ 
coast of Peru after liis defeat by Lake Titicaca he had one o ^ 
two objects. As the spiritual representative of the sun among 
entirely sun-worsliipping people, it is very probable that 
ventured right out to sea to follow the sun itself on its journey 
in die hope of finding a new and more peaceful country. 
alternative possibility for him was to sail Iiis rafts up the coast o 
Soudx America in order to land liighcr up and found a new 
kingdom out of reach of his persecutors. Clear of die dangerous 
rocky coast and the hostile tribes along the shore, he would, 
ourselves, fall an easy prey to die south-east trade wind and 
Humboldt Current, and, in die power of the elements, he would 
drift in exactly the same large semi-circle right towards the sunset 
Whatever diese sun-worshippers’ plans were when they Ac 
from dicir homeland, they certainly provided themselves witli 
supplies for die voyage. Dried meat and fish and sweet potatoes 
were the most important part of their primitive diet. Wlien die 
raftsmen of that time put to sea along the desert coast of Peru# 
dicy had ample supplies of water on board. Instead of clay vessels 
they generally used the skin of giant botdc gourds, wliich was 
resistant to bumps and blows, while even more adapted to raft 
use were thick cancs of giant bamboos; dicy bored through all 
die knots and poured water in dirougli a little hole at the cud, 
which they stopped with a plug or with pitch or resin. Tliirty or 
forty of dicsc diick bamboo cancs could be laslicd fast along the 
rafe under the bamboo deck, where they lay shaded and cool, 
with fresh sea w^tcr—about 79° Falircnhcit in die Lqu.itorial 
Current—washing about them. A store of this kind would contain 
twice as much w.atcr as we ourselves used on our whole voyage, 
and still more could be taken simply by lashing on more bamboo 
canes in die water undcrncadi tlic raft, where dicy weighed 
nothing and occupied no space. 

We foiuid that after two montlis fresh water began to grow 
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i'ule aUvl Isavc a Usd u^tc. But. by tiinj one is well through the 
Tint ocean area in whidi there is little rain, and has long ago 
arrived in regions wljcrc heavy rain-showers ctn maintain die 
water supply. We served out a good quart of water per man 
daily, and it was by no means alwap diat die radon was con¬ 
sumed. 

Even if our predecessors bad started from land with inadequate 
supplies, dicy would have man.agcd well enough as long as dicsy^ 
drifted across die sea svitii the current, in which fish abounded.' 
There %v.as not a day on our whole voyage on which fish were 
not swinimiiig round the raft and could not easily be caught. 
Scarcely .a day p.asscd v.’idimit .at any rate flpng fish coming on 
board of dicir own .accord. It even liappcncd diat Large bonitos, 
delicious cadng, sasMin on board with die masses of water diat 
came from .astcni, and lay kicliing on die raft wlicn die w.atcr 
bad vanished down bctss'ccn die logs as in a sieve. To starve to 
death was impossible. 

The old natives knesv well die device wliicli m.any shipwrecked 
men hit upon during die w.ar—clicking diirst-qucnching mois¬ 
ture out of raw fish. One can also press die juices out by twisting 
pieces offish in a cloth, or, if die fish is Large, it is a fairly simple 
matter to cut holes in its side, which soon become filled svidi 
ooze from die fish's lymphadc gl.ands. It docs not taste good if 
one has anydiing better to drink, but die percentage of salt is so 
low diat one’s diirst is quenclicd. 

The necessity for drinking water was gready reduced if we 
bathed regularly and lay down wet in a shady cabin. If a sli.ark 
was patrolling majestically round about us and preventing a real 
plunge from the side of the raft, one had only to lie down on die 
logs aft and get a good grip of tlic ropes with one's fingers and 
toes. Then we got several badifuls of crystal clear Pacific pouring 
over us every few seconds. 

Wlicn tormented by thirst in heat one generally assumes that 
die body needs water, and diis may often lead to immoderate 
inroads on the water ration without any benefit whatever. On 
really hot days in the tropics you can pour tepid water down 
your thro.-u dh you taste it at the back of your toouth, and you 
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arc just as tliirsty* It is not liquid the body ^^board 
curiously enough, salt The special rations vfc had on 
included salt tablets to be taken regularly on pardc 
days, because perspiration drains the body of salt 
days like this when die wind died away and the sun - 
on the raft widiout mitigation. Our water ration could e 
into us till it squelched in our stomachs, but our diroats m g 
nandy demanded much more. On such days we added 
to 40 per cent of bitter salt sea water to our fresh water ratio , 
and found to our surprise that this brackish water quenche 0 
thirst. We had the taste of sea water in our mouths for a ong 
time afterwards, but never felt unwell, and moreover ha our 
water ration considerably increased. , , 

One morning as we sat at breakfast an unexpected sea splas e ^ 
into our gruel and taught us quite gratuitously that the taste o 
oats removed the greater part of the sickening taste of sea water. 

The old Polynesians had preserved some curious traditions, 
according to which their earliest forefathers, when they 
sailing across the sea, had with diem leaves of a certain 
which they chewed, with the result that their diirst disappeared. 
Another effect of the plant was diat at a pinch they could drinh 
sea water neat widiout being sick. No such plants grew in 
South Sea islands; they must therefore have originated in their 
ancestors’ " homeland. The Polynesian historians persisted so 
obstinately in these statements that modem investigators looked 
into the matter and came to the conclusion that the only known 
plant with such an effect was the coca plant, which grew only in 
Peru. And in prehistoric Peru this very coca plant, which contains 
cocaine, was regularly used both by the Incas and by their vanished 
forerunners, as is shown by discoveries in prc-Inca graves. On 
exhausting mountain journeys and sea voyages they took widi 
them piles of these leaves and chewed them for days on end to 
remove the feelings of thirst and weariness. And over a fairly 
short period die chewing of coca leaves will even allow one to 
drink sea water widi a certain immunity. 

Wc did not test coca leaves on board the Kon^Ttki, but we had 
on the forcdcck large wnckcr baskets full of other plants which 
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had left a difcpcr tmptes'-inn in the South Sea i^iatnh. Tlic hatketc 
stood ladled htt in the ice of the cahin veal!, atu! .k time passed 
yellow shoots and preen leaves ;liot up hipher and liiphcr from the 
wickerwork. It was like a little tropical garden ou hoard tijc 
svoodni raft, Wlicn the first JGuropcans c.ttnc to die Pacific islands, 
tiicy found large plantings of sweet potatoes on Fuisttr Island and 
in Hawaii and New Zealand, and the ramc potato was also 
aikiv.a{cd on die other islands, hut only avithin the Polynesian 
area. It was tpnic unknown in the part of die world avlnch lay 
farther west. Hie sxvccc potato v/as one of die most important 
atltivatcd plants in these remote islands where the people odicr- 
svhe lived mainly on ftsh, and many of die Polynesians' legends 
centred round this plant. According to tradition it liad been 
brought by no less a personage dian Tiki himself, when he came 
with liis wifePani from their .mcestors' original homeland, where 
die sweet potato bad been an important arridc of food. Nesv 
Zealand legends declare tliat the sweet potato was brought over 
the sea in vessels which were not canoes, but consisted of “wood 
bound togcdicr widi ropes.” 

Now, as is known, America is the only place in the rest of die 
w'orld where die potato grew before die time of the Europeans. 
And die sweet potato Tild brought with him to the islands, 
Tpomeva batatas, is exactly die same as that which the Indians have 
cultivated in Peru from the oldest times. Dried'sweet potatoes 
were the most important travel provisions both for die seafarers 
of Polynesia and for the natives in old Peru, In the South Sea 
islands die potato will only grow if carefully tended by man, and 
as it cannot bear sea water it is idle to cxidnin its wide distribution 
over these scattered islands by declaring that it can have drifted 
over 4,000 sea miles witli ocean currents from Peru. Tlus attempt 
to explain away so important a clue is particularly futile seeing 
that pliiiologists have pointed out tliat on all die widely saittcred 
South Sea islands the name of the sw’cct potato is kumara, and that 
huwara is just what the sweet potato was called among the old 
Indians in Peru. The name followed die potato across die sea. 

Another very important Polynesian cultivated plant we had 
with ns on board the Kpn~Tiki was die bortlc gourd, Z^pcaaria 
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vulgaris. As important as the fruit itself was the 
Polynesians dried over a fire and used to hold water. ^ 
garden plant also, which again cannot propagate itse ^ ^ ^ 

state by drifting across die sea alone, the old hoti^ 

common with the original population of Peru. ^ ^pjjjstoric 
gourds, converted into water containers, are found in pi 
desert graves on the coast of Peru, and were used by ^ 
population there centuries before die first men came to 
in die Pacific. The Polynesian name for die botdc gour , 
found again among the Indians in Central America, w er 
civilisation of Peru has its deepest roots. ^ 

In addition to a few chance southern fruits which we ate 
a few weeks before they went rotten, we had on board a 
plant which, along with die sweet potato, has played die 
part in theliistory of die Pacific. Wc had two hundred cocoan^> 
and they gave us exercise for our teedi and refreshing dti 
Several of the nuts soon began to sprout, and when we ha ^ 
just ten weeks at sea wc had half a dozen baby palms a foot g 
which had already opened dieir shoots and formed thick green 
leaves. The cocoanut grew before Columbus^ time both oil ^ 
isthmus of Panama and in South America. The clironiclcr Ovie o 
writes that the cocoanut palm occurred in great numbers along 
the Pacific coast of Peru when die Spaniards arrived. At tlia 
time it had long existed on all the islands in the Pacific. Botanists 
have still no certain proof in wliich direction it spread over die 
Pacific. But one thing has now been discovered. Not even die 
cocoanut, widi its famous shell, can spread over die ocean widiout 
men^s help. The nuts wc had in baskets on deck remained eatable 
and capable of germinating the whole way to Polynesia. But wc 
had laid about half among die special provisions below deck, 
with the waves wasliing round them. Every single one of dicsc 
was ruined by die sea water. And no cocoanut can float over die 
sea faster than a balsa raft moves with the Avind behind it. It was 
the eyes of the cocoanut which sucked in the Avatcr and grew 
soft so that die sea water got through. Or else it was die refuse 
collectors all over die ocean who took care that no edible tiling 
that floated should get across from one world to die otlicn 
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Somcu'nia, on qinrt <!a)-s fitr out on the blue sea, v,t sailed dose 
to a wljiic floating bird’s reaihcr. Single I'^rtrcb and oilier sea 
birds whidt can sleep on die sea v/c met ihousainls of sea miles 
from the nearest land. If, on apprviadnng tlie little featlicr, sve 
looked at it dotdy, we saw dial there were two or three 
passengers on board it, sailing along at their ease before the wind. 
When the Kor:~Tih> was about to pass like anotlicr Goliath, die 
passengers nsniced that a vessel avas coming which w.as faster and 
had more space, and so all dircc came scuttling sidewa^'s at top 
spcctl over the surface and up on to die Kcti-Tihi, leaving die 
feather to sail on alone. And so die fTwi-V ihi soon began to sw.inn 
widi stowauMys. They were small pelagic crabs. As big as a 
fitigcr-n.ail, and now .and dicn a good deal larger, they were 
tit-iits for the Goliaths on ba.ird if sve managed to catch dicui. 
The snull crabs averc the policemen of the sea s surface, and t icy 
were not slow to look after themselves when they saw .wydnng 
ciublc. If one day the cook failed to notice a flying fish in bctwccri 
die logs, next day it w.as covered with from eight to ten small 
crabs, sitting on the fish and helping dicmsclvcs widi 
Most often dicy were frightened and scurried aw.a)* and hid when 
we came, but aft, in a little hole by the steering block, hved a 
crab which was called Johannes and w.as quite tame. Besides Uic 
parrot, who was everyone’s amusing pet, the crab Joliannw too 
formed one of our community on deck. If die man at t ^ ic m, 
sitting steering on a sunshiny day with his back to die cabm, la 
notjoh.-mncs for company, he felt utterly lonely out on die wide 
blue sea. While the other small crabs scurried furtively a out an 
pilfered like cockroaclics on an ordinary boat, Johannes sat broad 
and round in his doonvay widx his eyes wide open, waiting tor 
the change of watch. Every man who came on watch had a SCTap 
of biscuit or a bit offish for Johannes, and wconly needed to 
stoop dowir over die hole for liim to come right out on us 
doorstep and stretch out his hands. He took die scraps out ot our 
fingers with liis claws and ran back into die hole, where c sat 
down in die doorway and munched like a schoolboy cramnung 

his food into liis mouth. i • -u i 

The crabs clung like flics to the soaked cocoanuts which burst 



